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STATE ae POLICY IN te 
By P. S. LovEjoy x 


_ With the absorption into “Reserves” and National Forests, of the 
bulk of the timberlands: remaining in the public domain, came a 
_ curiously sudden halting in the progress of forestry. Save in a few 
- states, recent years have seen scant material progress in forest land — 
acquisition or administration. ‘The National Forest expansion lags. 
But it proceeds, at least slowly, in the Appalachians, and in New York 
and Pennsylvania, state activities show steady gains. Why not in 
a other regions or states? 
». The chief explanation, I think, lies in this: That the bulk of the 
_ timbered lands of the unappropriated public domain were in rough and 
= _ mountainous country obviously unfit for agriculture. The purchase 
e; areas in the Appalachians, in New York and in Pennsylvania, are also 
iB, mountainous and unfit for agriculture but have obvious values for tim- 
ber production and current utility for recreational utilization. That is 
to say, forestry made progress so long as it did not conflict with the 
_ precedents and dominant ideas as to land utilization—so long as it did 
not run counter to the accepted notions as to the “need” for more land 
in agriculture: “agricultural development.” 
_- ‘Those pro-farm precedents and notions have long been dominant 
with us and still function as the chief formula as to land utilization. 
They may not be attacked or even questioned with impunity. Even in 
- the Roosevelt-Pinchot period they furnished the most common weapon 
of those opposed to the National Forest program. Still later, the 
' friction developed about the “June 11th” work, led to the Act of 
August 10, 1912, and the detailed “classification” of the potentially 
agricultural lands in the Forests. That was a simple affair as com- 


1Delivered before the annual meeting of the Society at Boston, December 29, 


1922. 
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pared with an equivalent “classification” or segregation of the pro- 
forest and pro-farm lands of the non-mountainous regions. . 

While a considerable aggregate of rough and obviously non-agricultu- 
ral land remains unabsorbed by the National and State Forests, the bulk 
of the softwood producing land from which our future supplies must 


come, is located in the sandy levels of the Lake States and South, mixed 
through with irregular areas of present or potential agricultural value. 


In these regions and under these circumstances, forestry is making slow 
or dubious progress, for any definite advance is made at the sacrifice of 
current notions as to agricultural utilities—and those notions are domi- 
nant, not to be questioned or attacked with impunity. 

These relatively level softwood lands are in private ownership and 
their owners are paying taxes upon them: hoping or expecting, in some 
manner, to be able to realize upon their ownership and investment. In 
this wholly natural desire they are aided and abetted by local com- 
munities, the technical agriculturists of the colleges and experiment 
stations, and by the politicians. ‘The local communities conceive their 
prosperity to be dependent upon the expansion of their farmed areas. 
The technical agriculturists consider low-grade or poorly located land 
as a challenge to their skill in juggling crops and fertilizers. ‘The poli- 
ticians, of course, trail the current interests of their constituent land- 
lords and communities. 

In addition to all this is the background of our pioneering traditions, 
with the forest rather an enemy and the values of forest products 
nominal or nothing as compared with the values of farm products. 

What wonder, then, if the dedication of land to indefinite forest seems 
to many as a last resort and to be forestalled in any manner available? 
So, I think; is begotten the persistent idea that “Our land is too valuable 
for mere timber growth.” It is this notion, I think, which has obscured 
the whole situation and which still prevents the forester’s concepts and 
program from receiving even intelligent—much less sympathetic— 
consideration. 

So any agricultural wildcat gets a run for its money, or money for 
its run; but forest crops, as crops, do not even get decent consideration 
on their merits—save as a far-off and hypothetical last resort when 
agronomist, plant breeder and soil expert shall acknowledge themselves 
beaten. And so the forester and his program has been hung up. 

The rule is that a flanking movement is less expensive and more apt 
to be successful than the direct attack. ‘The direct attack by foresters 
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‘upon the dominant going-to-farm-it-soon idea has usually been well 
smashed before it even got well started. The classic example is that of 
Vilas County, Wisconsin. ‘here the State Forester recommended the 
creation of a million acre forest, and was so indiscreet as to indicate the 
“proposed boundaries, and to allege or intimate the presence of great 
a areas of land chiefly valuable for forests. Whole County Boards came 
i boiling to the capitol, fighting mad at thus having their lands bedamned 
and their agricultural future blocked. The State soil surveyors were 
ag instructed to survey and report upon the area. 

_ This they did, and came to the conclusion that: “The line between 
soils which can unquestionably be farmed with profit under present con- 
ditions, and those concerning the farming of which there is doubt, 
should be drawn between medium and fine sand. . . . Attention is 

~ called to the fact that there are other districts in the State which, because 
of a preponderance of land of low value for farming purposes, would 

- be well suited for reforestation . . . north-central Bayfield, for 

~ instance.” 

But the Bayfield survey, although speaking favorably of fruit, wheat, 
potatoes, peas and turnips, and although showing a number of town- 
ships to be of Coloma gravelly sand, and although remarking that this 
“is a poor agricultural soil, being loose, incoherent and highly sus- 
ceptible to drought,” passes up all consideration of the availability of 

- this area or soil for forests with the statement that “the steep slopes 
should be reforested.”” The last census showed about 5 per cent of the 
county’s 961,000 acres to be improved. 

This, then, is the sort of treatment which forestry receives as the 
result of direct attack upon the farm-it-all idea. 

To proceed with a controversy as to the technical correctness of the 
soil man’s or agronomist’s long-held position is almost futile. There 
is no evident limitation as to the possibilities and “potential” uses of 
land for agriculture. Neither will it help to dwell lovingly upon the 
evidences of actual or potential returns from forest crops or to try to 
force forest crops into the category of the agronomist’s availables. In 
time, no doubt, such a procedure might make headway but it is hope- 
lessly too slow. ‘The thing to do, I think, is to sneak up on the blind 
side of the proposition and make it trip itself on the dominant idea. 


That there must be a great fallacy in the farm-it-all idea is quite 
evident: else we should not have such great and growing areas of 
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deforested and idle land. he fallacy, of course, lies in the distinction 
between agricultural possibilities and agricultural practicabilities. ‘The 
real issue is not one of farming technology but one of land economics. | 
The agronomist and farmer “might,” but have they? : 
The flanking attack does not fight it out on such propositions as: 
“You can’t farm that land at a profit,” or “Timber will pay better on 
that land than your ‘orthodox crops,” for in such controversies we have 
merely one group of crop enthusiasts against another, with the referee, 
the public, badly prejudiced against one group. Instead of that manner 
of direct attack, the flanking attack passes the burden of proof to the 
farm-it-all contingent and marshals the census to their confusion: “You 
said you could and you haven’t done it.” 

Handled in this manner, even the matter of private ownership be- 
comes rather an advantage to the forester’s position. The fact that 
taxes and carrying charges accumulate is easy to demonstrate: obvious. 
So is the fact that the aggregate of idle tax-bearing lands increases fast. 
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There is, therefore, a computable limit upon a landowner’s ability to 
carry his holdings without returns. Inherent inthe situation is also 
a definite time-limit within which remedies must be found—if they be 
found at all. Confiscation of the idle lands by accumulating carrying 
charges races with the ability of the owner to get out from under. 
He may hope to get out from under only by finding a buyer for his 
idle lands, to whom the burden may be passed; or the owner must 
himself discover ways to make his lands return at least enough income 
to cancel or mitigate the accumulating carrying charges. 

From this aspect it is easy to force the essential issues. To land- 
owners, forest communities and experiment station specialists we say: 
“Hi-there! Look at all this idle land! Look how long it’s been idle 
already! What’s the matter here? How much longer is that land 
going to lie there unproductive, eating its head off in taxes? Relate 
your answer to the current curve of raw-land utilization as shown by 
the census. Cut out the rainbow stuff and talk facts, too. How long 
is-that land going to remain idle and unproductive if we wait for 
intensive agriculture?” 

There is little escape from the answers to these questions and from 
this point the next step is easy. ‘The indubitable fact is that this land 
is apt.to remain idle for “X” years. Very well, at existing tax rates 
and interest, what must that land sell for in “X” years in order that 
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the owner may at least break even? The answer to that will often 
indicate preposterous totals and the conclusion: “The capital invest- 
ment in this land will be confiscated and the land will be bankrupted 
before it becomes available for intensive agriculture.” 

With that point established or admitted comes the next item: “Any 
income is better than no income.” It follows that: “Forest crops are 
better than no crops.” And: “For these lands, and for a long time, 


_it is timber or nothing.” Q. E. D. 


With the opposition now out-flanked, the whole nature of the situa- 
tion is changed and the issue is as to ways and means rather than as 
to facts and fancies. The old opposition now becomes a useful ally, 
and a new conception of land “development” and land utilization has 


‘been established. Under such circumstances the forester may have all 


he can show good title to, and the ex-priests of agriculture—agron- 
omist, soil-expert, and what-not—come seeking grace before new 
altars. 

In theory, at least, this is the approximate logic of the recent de- 
velopments in Michigan, detail as to which is available elsewhere. 

In summary, the “Michigan plan” derived out of committee reports 
to the Academy of Science. These, perhaps for the first time in 
America, attempted to discover and discuss the net truth as to a State’s 
land affairs, in Michigan as in other cut-over States, long known to be 
in unhappy shape but never before dealt with in candor and com- 
petence. 

A third of the State was gone or going bankrupt with idle land, 
the reports said, and the essentials of any adequate program for the 


salvage or reclamation of these lands, were quite clear. First the fires 


must be stopped, and regardless of the ultimate destiny of the lands, 
as for agriculture, grazing, commercial forests or the recreation in- 
dustries. 

The successful development of these several land uses, said the re- 
ports, was contingent upon adequate and dependable information as 
to the past and present condition of these idle lands. Such information 
was to be obtained only through such a “soil and economic” survey 
as would discover and record the leading or limiting factors affecting 
the utility of the lands for each of the possible forms of utilization. 
Most of these limiting factors would be economic rather than depend- 
ing upon the soils alone. The survey should therefore be a land 1n- 
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ventory instead of a mere “soil survey.” It should utilize to the full 
all the technical ability available. 

Parallel with the work of such a survey, should go the creation of 
the most modern of administrative machinery which, building on the 
- data returned by the survey, should formulate and apply the specific 


measures and policies shown to be most practicable. These must 


obviously deal chiefly wth agricultural development, forest development 
and “tourist traffic’ (game, fish and fur—the recreational industries). 

Very fortunately a recent reorganization of the State government 
had established Departments of Agriculture and Conservation, each 
with well defined responsibilities. Very fortunately, both of these de- 
partments had been “sold” to the new idea and, cooperating with each 
other and with the University and Agricultural College, and with an 
advisory board from the Academy of Science, and many other organi- 
zations and individuals, being constantly involved and consulted, a 
technique for the survey was devised, parties were put into the field, 
and detailed plans for administrative machinery were worked over 
and, presently, began to go into effect. The whole undertaking con- 
stantly enlarges. It tends rapidly toward a comprehensive job of 
engineering—the engineering of a real scheme of land development 
and on an unprecedented scale, save as the National Forest adminis- 
tration makes a precedent. 

Up to the present the following items have been accomplished or 
seem well on their way toward definite solution: A season’s work in 
the field has established the complete practicability of making an ade- 
quate land inventory, with soils, forest and agricultural economics, 
water-power, game and fish and recreational resources all covered, 
reported on by experts and experts working in intimate cooperation. 


A new fire-control plan, and an appropriation of around half a mil- 
lion dollars for the next biennium, will be officially proposed to the 
legislature and will go in with unprecedented support. 

A detailed scheme for the identification of the really -choice raw 
agricultural lands and for stimulating their settlement and for pro- 
tecting the interests of incoming settlers has been formulated. ‘This 
scheme specifically tends to discourage the settlement of lands less 
good than the best available. 

Legislation calculated to remove the existing unjust discrimination 
against growing timber crops has been formulated at the request and 
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~ with the assistance of the appropriate State officials and is to be of- 
fered to the current legislature. 

In addition to these net accomplishments there are under way and 
in process of negotiation the following items of policy and procedure: 
oe A definite scheme for the extension, administration and improvement 
__ of the State Forests. 

A definite scheme for the stimulation of planting and other intensive 
_ work on the privately owned forest lands now idle and not available 
_ for early agricultural development. hee 
5 A definite scheme for stimulating the utilization of recreational 
_ resources, in general to parallel similar work in agricultural extension. 

Not yet undertaken in a definite way but already under preliminary 
discussion are the items: 

Prevention of a continued devastation by eee in the virgin 
stands. 

: Woodlot technique, administration or service. 

It is not expected, of course, that all of these items of policy and 
program can be formulated and put into effect in the immediate future, 
but that they are officially recognized as being essential components to 
any general and adequate State land policy, and that they are being 
worked on and worked over, cooperatively and steadily, is at least to 
be considered and reported. The Michigan plan is no little patchwork 
of current expediencies. 

To my mind the biggest and most promising feature of the Michigan 
plan is the concept or recognition by nearly all of the many agencies 
and interests concerned, that anything which may properly be called 
“development” must involve parellel and synchronized activities in 
the different. fields; that the most rapid and successful development 
of agriculture and of forests, are conditioned each upon the other. 
But there is nothing really new as to that: it is the original National 
Forest conception, remodeled to Michigan conditions. 

The technique by which the work was gotten under way, however, 
does seem to involve something rather new. The intimacy and in- 
tricacy of the cooperation required and materialized is at least new in 
scale and variety. Its essence is the utilization of “the entire technical 
personnel of the State, in cooperation with appropriate federal agen- 
cies” as originally specified by the Academy of Science. . 

If the Michigan plan continues to work out as successfully as it has 
started, it will be chiefly because those in ‘charge “see their job big” 
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and because they are big enough and skilful enough to hold together 
in reasonable harmony, the diverse interests concerned, at least for 
such a period as may prove necessary to establish adequate precedent 
and develop something like a-routine. 

If the Michigan plan should presently begin to fail in various par- 
ticulars, it will probably be because of individual or professional 
jealousies and incompatibilities or because of insidious political pres- 
sure originating from land owners or communities which decide that 
they do not dare to have the facts as to their status made public. 

If the difficulties of advancing the application of policies shall prove 
too great, for the present, it is not wholly essential that they should 
all proceed abreast, for, if the Inventory Survey is but permitted to 
continue, unfettered, it will presently wedge so far into the situation 
as to force a resumption of the delayed items of administration. To 
perfect and maintain and continue the Survey, therefore, is the main 
job for the present. 

That the Survey would certainly meet with strong opposition was 
anticipated from the first. In order to protect it through its early 
years two measures were taken. First, great care was taken in the 
selection of the areas first to be covered, so that no unduly acute issues 
might be precipitated until the theory and technique of the Survey 
might become well established. Second, it was decided that the Survey 
should not pretend or in any manner attempt to make anything like a 
final or complete “classification” of the lands covered. 

The reasons for that decision were excellent and various. In the 
first place, no soil expert, agronomist or forester could possibly hope 
to anticipate by even 50 years, the precise boundary of “agricultural” 
or “forest” land. Any such attempts would involve endless technical 
estimates and guesses and would certainly prove very irritating to 
landowners and local communities. But the identification of the areas 
really and at present choice for agricultural development should prove 
simple and safe enough. Likewise the identification of the areas 
which will remain indefinitely non-agricultural but fit for forest should 
prove practicable. 

If, then, the pro-farm activities are focused upon the development 
of the choice raw farm lands, and the pro-forest activities are con- 
centrated upon the obviously non-agricultural lands, both interests will 


be served and without conflict. The areas of each class of land are 


so extensive that it seems certain that both groups will be kept very 


des. During that period, the relative values 
( “products and the relative availabilities of puke 
farm o or asian will certainly become increasingly obvious. a 
spesntime, of course, the bulk of the idle lands teitist remain | 


2 mG ae that is the tentative theory of it. But for thele 
o lands adequate fire control is to be provided and with that 
certainly come a great increase in game, fish and fur and con- 
ntly increasing recreational utilities. For these lands, also, it is 
proposed to provide a just timber-crop tax law. With fire protection 
and a just tax law, perhaps many land owners will decide that it is 

racticable for them to practice some manner of forestry. Perhaps 
‘it will prove practicable to devise some manner of State or federal 
“assistance in planting operations for such lands. Perhaps, when 
finally confronted with the proposition: “Timber or nothing,” it will 
seem expedient to many owners and communities to urge a steady ex- 
p ansion of the State and National Forests, with State and Nation both 
buying in land which must otherwise and presently be confiscated by 
carrying charges. 

The problem is not, I think, whether things will work out thus or 

~ otherwise, but how to make them work out fast: how to hasten the 
“a essential issues. The major issue, of course, is: “Timber enough for 
tl ie But that is yet an abstraction to all save foresters and 
~ economists. The proximate issue is: “Idle land. How long is it to 
; stay idle? How long before it goes bankrupt? Is a timber crop bet- 

pier than nothing?” Whatever can force the question of: “Timber or 

S “nothing” promises to be effective and at once. 

With that question—those questions, I think, we may hope to get a 
_ cleavage where heretofore we have been working across the grain. 
_ The best splitting rig yet devised seems to be the new-style “soil and 
economic survey,” more properly, the “land inventory.’ 


va 
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RECREATION IN FORESTRY + 
By ArtuHur H. CARHART 
U. S. Forest Service 


The recreational use of forests has developed in the past decade until 
policies, plans and improvements relating to it form a considerable 
problem for those who are concerned with the handling of our forested 
lands. It will become increasingly important in the future. Now is 
the time to put real constructive effort in thought regarding it, if the 
best results are to be obtained both in rational development of the 
recreation values of the forests and in a sensible handling of recreation 
as a part of-the products of the forest. 

Before anything whatever can be done in a constructive, sound manner 
there must be a fundamental question answered. Is recreation a 
product of forests? And a second question also is important. Is the 
present demand permanent or is it temporary? 

Humans have been on the earth so far as we know about 200,000 
years. In that time they have lived all but a few centuries in the open. 
The instincts, mental processes and physical make-up of the present- 
day human are more of outdoors than of the city. Only our great 
adaptability has made it possible for us to exist under conditions so 
different from outdoor surroundings as those found in the city. It is 
wholly natural that the people who are now living under the complex 
developments of modern civilization should turn to the outdoors for 
relief—a partial revertment to our more typical environment. What 
is more, with an increase of artificialities of modern human existence 
there will be an increasing demand for touch with our native habitat. 
The outdoors. The demand for outdoor recreation as the essential 
antidote for too much city is basic, is fundamental. ‘The demand for 
recreation found in forested places is most permanent. It is part of 
the fiber of our being. 

That answers the second question. It also throws light on the first. 
When the human race was developing through the multiple centuries 
that it has lived in outdoor existence the complex instincts we now 
inherit were being built. Instinctively the man of today when picnick- 


* Read before the Denver Section, December 16, 1922. 
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ing, camping or othetwise stopping in the outdoors, turns to the wooded 
places. The foundation for this reflex turning to tree-covered areas is 
back in the past. Many times our savage forefathers may have been 
caught in the plains or desert country and treated to a severe lambasting 
before reasoning that the woods offered shelter from weather, enemy, 
or beast of prey. It may have taken some toilsome, ponderous thinking 
_ ‘on their part to find that the prairies and desert were places of want, of 
_ privation or of suffering, and that the wooded places had shelter, food 
_and other comforts and protections. But after a lot of laborious thought 
_ this became established in the minds of the outdoor humans. Now today 
_ there is no such reasoning. Modern man going into the open seeks 
trees as his native habitat without any reasoning whatever. Bill Stone- 
hatchet did all of the thinking for him and because it is so well founded, 
so inground in our reflex mind processes wherever there are green trees 
there also is recreation for the modern man. 

A forest cannot be grown without producing recreation values for 

* the man of today. Trees are an absolute essential for every recreation 
ground of modern humanity. Recreation is a basic, a genuine, an 
inseparable product wherever there is a forest. 

It is easy to draw from this discussion that the recreation of the 
forests is a necessity. Recreation often has been looked upon more 
as an entertainment than a necessity. But it is in fact the essential 
complement of work. Work cannot progress steadily for an individual 
without some relief in some sort of recreation. ‘The best recreation is 
found in activities as far removed from the field of work as feasible. 
Recreation in general is a necessity while recreation produced in the 
forest lands is the best style of that necessity we can find in the country. 
It has everything to recommend it. It recreates in body, mind and soul. 

In the past the American public has looked to public parks to fulfill 
the needs in this field. But the passing of much of our native wood- 

lands, increased facilities for transportation found in the automobile 
and the increased complexities of social and economic structure are 
going to bring about one of two things. LEjither there must be a tre- 
mendous increase in parks or there must be a better utilization of the 
recreation resources of lands handled and designated as forests. 


Technical foresters are probably more to blame than any other group 
for the idea that in order to get recreation from forested territory that 
area must be designated and handled as park land. ‘There is no funda- 
mental necessity for making any area park to get recreation from it. 
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Recreation from lands handled as forests can be as valuable per unit 
as from parks. But there must first be a recognition of this service 
as a fundamental product of the forests and second a well ordered 
program for making use of it.. If there is reason for rural forested 
areas being termed parks and handled exclusively for recreation it lies 
in the inattention of the foresters with regard to this forest value. 

It is very evident that the forester has not recognized either the funda- 
mental need of outdoor recreation or the basic fact that forests are the 
areas that produce the necessity. Or if such recognition has been 
attained they have not been able to present a well formed program for 
handling this forest value or there would be no action such as now 
prevalent in trying to get areas of forest transformed into parks so 
the recreation resource can be made available. For if the forester did 
have a program outlined based on sound thought people would not 
feel a need for trying to get a new kind of administration or different 
handling to secure the recreation found in a forest which they demand. 

The demand for outdoor recreation is basic. It is also fundamental 
that practically all of the recreation of broader rural landscapes demand 
the presence of trees. ‘The demand for service to humans in this field 
is going to increase immensely. If the foresters cannot get to a point 
where they can confidently say that recreation resources of lands in 
forests are being handled in a rational progressive manner there is 
going to be a greatly increased demand for parks to serve the recreation 
needs. The demand for parks is not dead, because that demand is too 
well founded. Actually that demand is not for parks but for the 
recreation people believe will be developed in them. 

But there will be no sound argument for taking extensive areas of 
lands now in forests or typical forest land and setting it aside to serve 
recreation alone as parks if the recreation resource is sanely developed 
in our forests. It is a matter of forest protection to develop this 
recreation resource. Great effort is placed in fire protection. Large 
sums and labor of considerable extent are expended in reforestation. 
Equal effort in getting a proper program and policy for recreational 
development of forested lands will save more genuine forest territory 
to the practice of forestry than present effort in either of these accepted 
lines of work. It is certain people are going to secure forest recreation 


and it is better that they secure it in areas that should be forests than 
in parks that should have remained forests. 


ee es 
t sent time has not had the etch Gee for ' 
it is 1 ecessary before basic policies can be established. There 
‘digging into all of the phases of recreation production from 
dled as forests. No superficial consideration will suffice. 
- will evasion of the issue solve the problems involved. Sooner or 
it must be faced. 
s my prediction that the State forest will finally be the most effi- 
l it recreation area owned by the people. A long process of evolution, 
experimentation and learning by failures in State forest recreation 
elopment can be bridged by an earnest effort in thoughtful ee at ia 
the present time. ‘ 
_ The actual design of recreation serving systems in the forests isa 
field of landscape architecture and should be under the direction of a 
qualified landscape architect. But the administration and some other 
features are right in the hands of the technical forester in charge of 
i ie whole forest, and if improper or incompetent handling of this 
ssource is chargeable to any one individual it will be to the forester. 
he entire responsibility is in their hands for practically no qualified 
ndscape architects are now employed by forest organizations. ‘The 
andscape men cannot be blamed if they have had little or nothing to 
-° with recreation in forests. But there might be a genuine criticism 
of administrative foresters in charge of forest systems for not getting 
the pest possible help in this work if they fail to get qualified landscape 
“men On the job. 
i The whole answer to the recreation problem in forests is going to be 
_ solved by study, study and still more study. Some little time must be 
taken from the other phases of forest services to humanity through 
~ material production and be given to the one direct, universal personal 
_ service which people can get from their forest lands and that is recrea- 
_ tion. Landscape architects can do much in this field, but there must 

_ be the best thought possible given to this field of forestry on the part 
~ of the men more interested in its other phases if the most desirable 


results are going to be accomplished. 

Recreation is a necessity. It is a permanent fundamental human need. 
The demand is going to increase. It is a value present in every for- 
ested area regardless of status, name or administration. It is one of 
' the most worth while services the forest can give to people. It is an 

~ annual “crop” of the forest. Citizens are going to get this recreation 


and a considerable amount | cits. 
ee in this human use, a service not lirect c a 
terial substance produced, both by the best men in ite forest 
o those men in the landscape profession who have studied t = 
of fitting land surfaces to human service. 
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By Austin CARY 
U. S. Forest Service 


at a man can say, that is worth while and of real guidance in| 
to the future of the forests of New England, will depend, it 
is to me, full more on those faculties and experiences that express 
themselves in feeling than on accurate and sufficient information. 
| ‘The case stands this way with me: After long and wide wanderings 
New England is still the home country; further, I realize that it always 
wv will be so and [ thank God for it. Other regions may be good to work 
in or to visit. When, however, I cross the border on return, confidence . 
in men somehow springs up spontaneously, also a sense of security about 
b things in general and the future. This feeling I have tested by reason 
as far as one can and I believe it rests on substantial facts. 
_ To connect that with the specific occasion: My feeling for one thing 
- is that those of us who speak here on broader topics and things yet in 
_ the future have no occasion and are not justified, whatever our ex- 
_ perience and training, in taking the attitude that what we say is neces- 
sarily sound or right. Our part rather is to present things as we see 
3 them, for determination, if that is required, by the people at large. 
_ I have, however, a faith that is more positive and definite than that. 
_ Just as during the 30 years during which I have been identified with 
_ the forestry movement I never have found it in my heart to call my 
~ section or any large portion of its people wrongheaded or unduly slow 
, to apprehend or act, so today my feeling toward the future is cheerful 
_at least, if it should not be called confident. I believe it is in the people 
of New England to fix up this matter of forest productiveness in 
_ effective fashion if power to do so exists, or ever did exist, in any 
people. This also I believe—that they will do that as a result and on 
: - lines of their own initiative and thinking, paying regard to precedents 
only as far as they appeal to reason freshly and freely applied. 
'. One or two topics that might be treated under the head assigned 
- to me can be cut off here, as already disposed of sufficiently for the 
; 1 Address before New England Forestry Congress, Boston, Mass., Decem- 


meber 27, 1922. 
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present purpose. Fire protection for forest land, general and equitably 


supported, it was inevitable that New England should take up as soon 
as its necessity was appreciated, and gain in efficiency in reasonable 
harmony with the demands of-the times I think can be counted on as 
well. Forest taxation I shall treat just as briefly. Not at all minimiz- 
ing either the importance or the difficulty of the matter, | mean simply 
to make clear that I consider the main condition for its adjustment is 


already in existence, awaiting only clear thinking by leaders, trial per-- 


haps, and education, the inevitable price to pay in any such case. This 
matter does not stand at all as it would among a people lazy, improvi- 
dent, not disposed to be fair, envious of those who get ahead. The 
traits named I am not indeed attaching wholesale to any people. I 
think I know, however, that their opposites are true of our own, and I 
consider that the fact furnishes the most essential favoring condition 
that could be named for reform or advance. Two of our States in 
fact have already testified on this head: Maine a dozen years ago 
turned squarely away from temptation, and Massachusetts with care- 
fully studied legislation is today leading advance among all the States. 
For the future, therefore, I look for progress, as necessity develops, at 
a rate to be regarded as fairly satisfactory considering the circumstances. 

I wish for the purposes of this paper to divide our forest area into 
two main divisions, a step that I think will serve to clear some matters 
in our thought. In the midst of our territory we have a good-sized 
area of one of the most useful and productive forest types in the whole 
country (white pine), so located also in relation to population and 
industry that its products can be realized on at a high rate. As I see 
it, rather intensive forestry management is now, and will continue to 
be, appropriate here. 

In contrast to that are great areas of woodland in northern New 
England characterized by trees much slower growing, a forest also of 
strongly marked types, not easy to influence and guide. Compared with 
the forests of the pine type, it has natural producing capacity, perhaps, 
a fourth as much. Values are lower also by reason of situation, making 
it difficult every way to lay out really profitable productive work. ‘The 
idea may be expressed by calling these areas woods rather than forests. 
As such we want to keep them reasonably productive (fire protection 
we have long recognized as an obligation, for instance), but detailed, 
elaborate forest management is not easy to justify. True, if we were 


utterly dependent on that territory for forest supplies, it would be up 
to us to go at the problem no matter how difficult and force the region 
to render us sufficient for our needs at whatever cost. ‘That course, 
aowever, I do not consider obligatory as things stand. Other resources 
_ that we possess, our neighborhood to Canada, and the connection, get- 
_ ting closer and less costly every year, with our own west coast, are 
grounds for that. Then recent personal experience enables me to con- 
tribute another idea. 
- -For an understanding of that I wish for a moment to turn your 
- thought to the South. Beginning at Chesapeake Bay and stretching in 
a belt 1,500 miles long to the line of prairie in Texas, reaching inland 
to the base of the mountains in some places and west of the Mississippi 
River into the State of Arkansas, in the southern pine belt so-called, a 
region of potential forest about five times as large as all New England, 
in comparison with which our white pine area is but a spot on the map. 
_ Rather sparsely populated as yet, though early settled on, vast areas 
© are today either occupied by forest or available for that use. Tree 
species of the most serviceable kinds characterize it and, owing to soil 
and climate, timber on much of it grows several times as fast as that 
ef our north woods, at a rate in fact that I suppose is not surpassed, 
for so large a territory, anywhere on the face of the earth. Here then 
is a resource awaiting appreciation and development, of vast importance 
not only to the South itself but to the country at large. To New Eng- 
landers, in my opinion, it means these two things: First, a field inviting 
enterprise in timber growing and the industries based on timber. 
Second, as we consider plans for producing timber locally, we must 
consider also the possibility of competition arising from that source. 
An application I wish particularly to make is to our northern woods 
and paper industry. By all means let us maintain the productiveness of 
those woods as far as we readily and profitably can, and let us be 
thankful for the volume of industry, large as it is, that their production 
on that basis will support; further, we should be not only dull but 
remiss if we failed to take full advantage of the technical qualities of 
eur spruce. Of intensive forestry, however, costly measure to promote 
production applied to forests of no greater natural capacity to produce 
than these, I doubt the wisdom until the suitability of southern woods 
for paper making and of the South to this form of manufacture has 
been fully sized up. This idea I think will be new to many here, but 
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I consider it one of great importance. New England, I said at the start, 
appreciates forest industry and I believe is going somehow to supply 
her needs for forest products. No less strongly do I believe, however, 
that it is prosperous, not crippled or subsidized, industry that suits her ; 
also that she is going about this business of timber production in pru- 
dent fahion, with an eye steadily fixed on the relation between outlay 
and results, . 

I referred a little earlier to the forests of southern and central New 
England as inviting rather intensive forest management by reason of 
their neighborhood to popuulation and industry, their power of rapid 
growth, particularly because of the scale of values for their products 
that is now in force. Granting that and the need for greater supplies, 
it is an easy inference that New England should push production in 
this field strongly and at once. Further, the form and. organization 
under which we shall do that becomes a matter of concern. 

The stage here is clearly set for private enterprise; in fact it seems 
indisputable that, whatever we may say or do, ‘very much the greater 
portion of whatever production is secured in this field for the next few 
decades will be secured under conditions of that sort. That being the 
case it is up to us to make the best of it. In that connection I may say 
at once that my own feeling is not only friendly but contains much of 
confidence, because such arrangements seem to me to suit the genius 
of our people and because I look for really significant results. 

Here I think an idea somewhat different from the aspect in which 
these matters have been most commonly looked at will help us—the 
idea that if forest products are so essential as they are said and known 
to be, they are also worth the cost of their provision. Acceptance of 
that idea, it seems to me, will clear and simplify things vastly. 

Within limits, those who feel especial concern at shrinking stocks of 
native timber and emphasize the necessity of providing for replacement 
have no quarrel with advance in price. It is inevitable in the first place; 
then, unless I am mistaken, the same thing is the most powerful factor 
in promoting both economy and production that could be named. 
Waste, destruction of young growth, disregard for reproduction, things 
often lamented in connection with the harvesting of our native timber, 
were necessarily involved in the fact that the commodity handled was 
valued at so low a price; on the other hand. as values have risen, we 
have seen some of those things disappear of themselves. his, as I 
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see it, goes with our scheme of handling things in a broad way. It has 
its conserving and productive, as well as its disappointing side. Here 


is the aspect of the matter that concerns us particularly today—the idea 
that as with depleted native supplies and sustained call for forest 
products a scale of prices is reached such that the value of those products 
will reward production by whatever means may be necessary to that 
end, the fact will be recognized, acted on, and individual initiative put 
out in the direction of timber growing prove a strong force in the field 


of supply. 


In no section of the country better than New England can that idea 
be put to the test today. Here is the situation as some see it: For a 
number of years now our pine, perhaps some other woods of lower 
New England, have been bringing prices such that production by careful, 
designed, somewhat technical methods seems to promise abundant 
returns. Only destructive natural forces and heavy shipments of lum- 
ber of the right kinds from the Pacific Coast could in reasonable proba- 
bility interfere with that. What then is resulting? ‘This at least that 
I know about: Over and above the general care for timber long exer- 
cised by our people and its high appreciation by many as a personal 
resource, here and there a man, enthused with the idea of timber grow- 
ing is committing himself more or less fully to the project and studying 
carefully every measure that can serve his end. 

I could name a number but the names would be known to many; 
then the real question is not of the straws but of the direction and 
force of the wind. I myself am in general optimistic. The opportunity 
in the first place seems to me plain. Having in the 30 years past seen 
the men who pinned their faith on timber win out heavily for the most 
part, blaming themselves only that they did not look further ahead, for 
all I can see the stage is set today for similar success to those favorably 
located and properly equipped who act with promptness and judgment. 
If sound so far, the rest is up to Yankee shrewdness and energy. 


- Conditions of success to be sure are different now from what they were 


formerly—it is production in large measure, not merely protection and 
holding, for which the circumstances call. Really alert and competent 
men understand that. 

I think I see several lines of future development in this field. A 
territory in southwestern Maine that I know well is the basis of one 
such. It is occupied by men who get their current living on the land 
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by farming, but whose real economic substance and security rest on 
the timber they own—that today fully protected and highly valued, but 
capable probably of rendering 50 per cent heavier returns to the owner 
if a little technical information is applied. In the receptivity of these 
men I have as much confidence as in the solidity of their situation 
economically. It is desirable for all concerned, I take it, that they 
should be strengthened in their position, that technical information that 
will serve them should be brought to bear, that the area over which 
conditions of that kind are in force should be expanded as widely as 
possible. In this connection successful example, it seems clear, will be 
the most effective agent, but other means of guidance and stimulation 
are available. One that is not now familiar, but that I have long 
thought of as promising in some circumstances, is as follows: Men 
skilful in woods management and of business ability as well, one to a 
county or group of towns, who should finance timber operation for 
the farmer, market his product, and at the same time guide him in the 
management of his wooded land. That would be good business for the 
man, and it would be good for the country ; I don’t see why it shouldn’t 
work today if the right men went into it. Then another specific case 
of timber growing, well established but with somewhat different or- 
ganization for marketing, has been brought to light in connection with 
this meeting. In the region of Plymouth, Mass., it is told us, are hun- 
dreds of timber-growing farmers, small mills making boxes for the 
shoe and cranberry industries serving as outlet for their product, the 


business satisfactory to all concerned and, though unconsciously, on a 
sustained yield basis today. 


Second, I look for timber growing on a larger scale by the wood- 
using industry, the wealthy landowner, by men associated in corpora- 
tions for that purpose perhaps. The beginnings of this we have already, 
and I myself look for its.greatly. enlarged development. I feel, how- 
ever, that I must enter a caution here in respect to standards of judg- 
ment that might be applied. Some occupying the technical standpoint 
seem to think that nothing worth while is accomplished unless a com- 
plete technical program is adopted—elaborate plans, an indefinite future 
fully provided for, all land kept bearing the utmost of which it is 
capable. That I believe a mistake, in respect to policy certainly, usually 
as a matter of business that is sound and can endure. ‘Timber actually 
grown to maintain our industries and through them supply the needs 
of our people is what the public is concerned for. If the industries 
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too hard to keep bearing generously; the distant, ultimate use of land, 
‘men will not feel either able or called on to decide; the measures they 


will choose to carry out their ends will be the cheapest and simplest that 
they think will serve. Here, on the other hand, is an outline of develop- 


ment, all of whose stages may be found illustrated among us, and 
which it seems to me should be heartily welcomed for the possibilities it 


S contains: A wood-using industry that buys its supplies on the market 
as long as that appears good business policy and may readily be done, 


that acquires timber land in the first instance, perhaps, to provide 
against pinches and keep prices reasonable, that goes in heavier pro- 
gressively when opportunity offers or prudence dictates, and its cir- 
cumstances allow; a concern fair and liberal in all relations, and there- 
fore appreciated ; alert and progressive in the treatment of its land as in 
every other branch of its affairs. We have a good deal of that sort of 
thing with us already. 

It seems well to repeat what was said at the beginning, that I have 
not set myself the task of imagining an ideal future for New England 
forests based on theory and precedent, and urging that. What I have 
tried to do is to think out the course affairs promise to take under the 


~ play of forces in the field. From that standpoint, it was inevitable 


that one should begin with timber growing under private ownership. 
Then the topics interests and attracts me; I think the business should . 
suit our people when they understand it; I look on this also as not 
only a powerful but the quickest-acting available force. If all this is 
correct, therefore, and indeed by reason of facts that no one disputes, 
it is desirable every way that this force should be recognized when en- 
countered, given cooperation, as that may be needed, accorded a fair 
chance to perform its work. : 

It would, however, be a fair question, should anyone care to put it, 
how far development along the lines thus far suggested promises to 
supply the future timber needs of New England. To that I must 
answer frankly that I do not know; nor do I think it possible in such 
a matter either to know or to estimate with any degree of accuracy, 
considering the many indeterminate elements in the case. This indeed 
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seems more worth while than debate on such a point—to set all available 


productive forces into operation—for that there is ample field for all 
of these that promise to get to bear is my firm belief. Back of that 
belief, I think, is not so much the statistics and predictions current as 
the course of affairs as I have myself witnessed it in the past 30 years. 
As for private management of timber land, I am ready enough to 
admit that it has distinct limitations when looked at as a productive 
force. 

T’o those who look more naturally and expectantly to public owner- 
ship and management of forest I would say this first and throughout— 


that I am in entire sympathy with that as far as the people of New © 


England in their wisdom and position of final arbiter of such questions 
will support it. I believe, in fact, that New England will sometime 
build largely in this direction, though confessing uncertainty as to time 


and rate and exactly what will be the moving stimuli. What has served — 


France and Switzerland so well is none too good for us. In this direc- 


tion I have too the same cheering and stimulative feeling as before that ~ 


obligation is not the only thing involved here, but that for every timely 
and well judged enterprise that may be undertaken we can look for 
really rewarding and satisfactory results. 

The ‘town forest in particular appeals to me; my town has one, by 
the way, and there are some 20,000 trees growing on it that I planted. 
I would like to see it extended and the same idea taken up by other 
Maine towns and those in other States. Our fellow-citizens are thrifty 
enough, in public as well as private capacity, so that when it comes to 
disposing of timber they won’t give theirs away, but will sell at the 
market price. 

There is land, we all know, in considerable volume unattractive to 
private ownership for any use, that never will produce much except in 


public hands, but capable if so owned and managed of producing timber — 


at an economic price. That perhaps points to the most productive and 
desirable field for public forest management; yet all of us, I suppose, 
wish to see the public, to the extent that it goes into the business, make 
the best trades and the most profitable investments it can. 

To State forests, if things work out that way, my hospitality is the 
same. That leads up to the big enterprise entered on by Massachusetts 
two years ago—$3,000,000 devoted to acquisition and putting in pro- 
ductive condition of not less than 100,000 acres of State forest. ‘This 
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action to the best of my judgment was timely, needed, every way worthy 
Si of this great and progressive State; one of the best features about it 
_ that the project was put in the hands of capable, level-headed men to 
ie work out. So begun, and carried on in like fashion, the enterprise and 
iy what may grow out of it ought to prove of vast future benefit and 
satisfaction to the State. 
we In another way and a larger field I can perhaps encourage and pro- 
4 mote the movement for public forests, by stating the belief that good 
opportunities for realizing it promise long to exist. The field I am 
3 thinking of is the great area of spruce and hardwood land in northern 
New England. The States sold these lands many years ago for a pit- 
tance and for long it has been customary to lament that fact. I have 
not myself been so Clear about that, especially of late years—I mean 
as respects results to date—but this I do think—that opportunity is 
open to the public, if it wishes, to fix this matter up on the other basis, 
and that on terms not too onerous, that should, in fact, prove satisfac- 
tory in the long run. That involves settled policy, steady watch for 
opportunity, provision of funds, organization thoroughly competent for 
its work. We have today among us the beginnings of such a move- 
ment, in the National Forest. In favor of large extension of public 
ownership as a matter of distant, final adjustment, I see these two 
things: First, the probability that those forests under private owner- 
ship and when the native timber has been cut, owing to their slow- 
growing character, will yield little in the way of timber of the larger 
sizes; second, there is the experience of mankind at large. 


“eo 
of 


In this connection I wish to mention an idea that I heard formulated 
quite a number of years ago and that at the time and since has appealed 
to me as desirable and sound cooperation in enterprise of this character 
among the New England States. At the first conference of Governors 
and their representatives called by President Roosevelt in 1908, Mr. 
Root, then Secretary of War, to whose standing as a publicist there 
is no need to refer, made the suggestion that the best way to handle 
some of the larger projects of conservation might be through associa- 
tions of the States. To that there was no legal obstacle, he said. 

For such cooperation no better or more promising field could be 
chosen than New England. We are in a corner of the country by our- 
selves. Our whole territory is smaller in area than that of some single 
States. The products of the different ones come to common markets ; 


estion of Gone taxation has been discussed and considered _ 
rally as any other forestry question. There has likewise been 

sreat deal of legislation and other efforts put forth to get a pone 
st taxation law. 

4 In New York State we have had three such laws since 1912. They 

are so intricate in red tape and practical working that they do not — 
a ree the purpose intended. From what = can learn the result 
3 been similar in other States. 

The failure of these laws is‘not only due to red tape, but I believe 
is due primarily to the fact that they are fundamentally wrong in their 
asic principle. See 
_ In my opinion, the fundamental question is: First, that of assessment 
of the property, and ' 

Secondly, that the forest lands should be assessed upon the same 
‘principle as farm lands. Farm lands are based upon a valuation, 
taking into consideration location, productivity, etc., but on the other 
hand, the growing or grown crops on a farm are not assessed and the 
assessed valuation of the farm in succeeding years is not determined 
by adding the value of the crops produced in succeeding years to a 
z previous assessed valuation, while on the other hand this principle is ~ 
‘more or less applied to forest lands. 

Therefore, the thing to do, as a matter of equity, is to frame our 
law i in such a way that the growing forest crops will not be cone ianes 
x in making assessment any more than the farm crop is. 

The wording of the law involves some difficulties. For example, 
_we have orchards, a piece of land with a fine productive orchard, in 
» full bearing, is far more valuable than the same lands without the 
orchard, but on the other hand, an orchard tree is not comparable to a 
forest tree, for the purpose of assessment. The orchard tree is not 
-acrop. The apple tree is a producer of a crop. The apple orchard 
‘is an improvement to the land and the fruit grown should be treated 

as the crop. On the other hand, the forest trees themselves are the crop. 


1 Delivered before the annual meeting of the Society at Boston, Dec. 29, 1922. 
as 
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Whatever is done in the law should be similar. It should be so” 
similar, if possible, that there is nothing to be done except to correct 
the present system and have the assessments made upon a similar 


basis of equity. 

In New York State, our tax law, section 6, provides: 

“All real and personal property subject to taxation shall be assessed 
at the full value thereof, etc.” 

Sub-division 3, of Section 2, entitled definitions, defines what the 
real property includes. It reads as follows: 

“The terms ‘land,’ ‘real estate,’ and ‘real property’ as used in this 
chapter, includes the land itself above and under water and all build- 
ings, articles, structtires, etc. . . . all trees and underwood 
growing upon land and all mines, minerals, quarries, and fossils in and 
under the same,.except mines belonging to the State.” 

From the previous definition you will see that trees and underwood 
‘are at present assessable and the law requires that property shall be 
assessed at the full value. If we insert just six words, and these words 
to be except natural or planted forest growth, we will then change 
the law and except the growing wood crop from assessment and apply 
the same principle as is applied to agricultural crops and we believe ac- 
complish our purpose. 

This will mean that the forest lands shall be assessed at a value 
of the soil only. In New York State the assessors are required to 


compile their roll and advertise when the same may be examined and 


if any owner has a grievance as to the rate of his assessment he may 


present the same and if the assessors fail to do what, in his opinion, 


should be done he has a right of review by the courts. In this way we 
are establishing an equitable principle. We have no red tape, régis- 
tration formalities of any kind to go through—the practice is simple 
and I believe the purpose will be fully accomplished. 


COMMENT 
By L. S. Murphy: 


Mr. Pettis in presenting for discussion the contention that the forest 
crop like the farm crop should be exempted from taxation and only 
the land on which it grows be taxed “upon a valuation taking into account 
its location, productivity, etc.,” is performing a real service to the forest 


tax movement. This single issue is one meriting a very full and frank - 
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discussion which it is hoped it may receive. I shall here only attempt to 
_touch a few of the high points of the question. 
_ There is, it seems to me, a fallacy in the assumption that the tax on 
the value of the land that supports the farm crop is the only tax 
chargeable against the production of the crop. As a matter of fact are 
_not all taxes paid upon the productive values of the farm, as dis- 
_ tinguished from the residential values, a charge against farm crop 
_ production ? Such taxes in addition to those upon the land comprise 
those upon the tools, farm animals or tractors and other machinery, 
_ implements and equipment necessary in planting, cultivating, and har- 
vesting, together with those upon the buildings needed for housing the 
work animals and general farm equipment. Where fruit raising is 
involved taxes on the orchard trees or vines must be added. Dairying 
‘requires the addition of taxes paid upon the dairy herd and equipment. 
Similarly for stock raising. In all these cases the product itself is 
exempt from taxation but the elements of production are nevertheless 
_ taxed and these taxes must be paid out of the price received from the 
sale of the product. 

Of all farm production activities livestock production most nearly 
resembles forest production, not because either is essentially or funda- 
mentally different from the rest but because the annual yield or in- 

- erement in these cases is not a differentiated product, nor is it subject 
to deterioration. It thus lives on and becomes a part of the parent 
stock losing its identity as an increment unless systematically disposed 
_of at regular intervals. 

If all of our forest property was on an organized production hasis 
so that the increment, or its equivalent, could be regularly removed 
there would be no serious forest tax problem. Under such a regime, 
with a forest property producing an annual increment having a value 

equal to 5 per cent of the combined value of the land and growing 
stock and being cut over annually for such increment, a tax of 1 
-per cent levied upon the value of the land and growing stock would 
absorb exactly the same proportion of the value of the yield as svould 
a 20 per cent tax levied directly upon the value of the yield, namely, 


one-fifth. 
Obviously, the tax levied upon the yield would be no more a tax 


upon the crop, i.e., the increment, than the one levied upon the value 
of the land and growing stock, which tax in turn is directly comparable 
to the taxes borne by the ordinary run of agricultural production 
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where the crop itself is apparently exempted from taxation. The. 
actual exemption of the agricultural crop is really only an exemption — 


from a direct levy and is intended to prevent double taxation of agri- 
cultural production. 

The question then comes, why not follow the same plan with forest 
production? It could be. We would, however, get into considerable 
difficulty separating the increment from the growing stock and evalu- 
ating the latter for taxation especially with our present unorganized 
forests. Furthermore, such forests as are subsequently organized on 
a periodic yield basis would present similar difficulties. 

“The change of the incidence of taxation from the capital value of 
the forest property to the value of the yield with a corresponding 
change in. the rate of tax is merely a device of convenience to get 
around that difficulty. It assumes, of course, that to produce the cut 
made at any given time, or successive cuts made at given intervals of 
time, there must have been a corresponding amount of capital value in 
land and growing stock which could have been taxed to yield a like 
amount of revenue. 

The change of incidence is likewise a device to allow our at present 
depleted forest growing stock to be restored to a normal production 
basis without being burdened by annual taxes and interest charges 
during the non-productive interval. Incidentally, it eliminates the pos- 
sibility of a saughter of the existing growing stock to escape taxes. 

To the extent that the amount of growing stock necessary to keep 
up production is impaired by too heavy cutting and failure to reforest, 
the yield tax would become a progressively punitive tax upon such 
operations. Thus the adoption of the yield tax by both encouraging 
the building up of a normal growing stock, while at the same time 
discouraging its depletion, would afford a wholesome and justifiable 
means of vitally influencing forest practice for the better. 

The attempt to bring forest taxation to an issue on the basis of 
the proposed crop exemption plan would be, to my mind, to invite 
certain defeat in most of the States outside of New York. I assume 
Mr. Pettis has canvassed the situation there and has satisfied himself 
that he can get by with it. It is almost unthinkable, for instance, that 
we could by such means wipe the tax roll clean of the vast amount of 
taxable value which now stands against the forest growth in many 
States. Even the “dirt” farmer, with all his political prestige, could 
hardly hope to pull off any such tax exemption coup. 
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This brings up a second fallacy in Mr. Pettis’ paper. As I see it, 
the fact that a State has an income tax which everyone must pay is 
beside the point. The farmer, after having paid his property taxes 
" ‘must pay an income tax if he has an income. So must the merchant, 
% the manufacturers, the banker and others. ‘The income tax is a tox 
in addition to and not in lieu of the property tax. To say, therefore, 
6 that “the timberland owner will not escape taxation by having his 
_ timber exempted from the property tax for he will have to pay an 
income tax when he cuts any of his timber” is much like saying that 
“a child by escaping having scarlet fever will not escape having his 
: share of other children’s diseases.” True, but he has escaped that one. 
Unless the income tax law in such States as New York was to be 
amended so that the income from forestry would be taxed in addition 
to the normal income tax, the equivalent of the general property tax 
from which it had been exempted the timberland owner would be beat- 
- ing the tax game by that much. 

In order that what I have just said may not be misunderstood, let 
me say frankly that I favor the elimination of all property as well 
as other taxes, leaving only a tax upon the market value of land,— 
the single tax. Until the benefits of the single tax can be made avail- 
able to a like extent, whether in whole or in part, to all productive 
| enterprise, [ see no occasion for making these benefits available to forest 
: production. Indeed, the attempt to do so means almost certainly that 
| needed tax relief for forest production would be delayed, how long 

no one knows, but at least until the whole single tax program can be 
justified and enacted into law. 


We must, in my judgment, keep our feet on the ground in this 
matter. Forest taxation is not a cure for all the ills of forestry. It 
is merely a means of adjusting and fitting the existing general tax bur- 
den to forest property. The hue and cry of forest owners, as distinct 
from all other property owners, is not against taxes per se but against 
the injustices, inequalities and uncertainties of the future which are 
inherent in the property tax as at present applied. Timber property 
with some exceptions is not overburdened by taxes but only by tax 
psychology. Some timberland indeed is not paying enough tax while 
others are paying too much. An equalization of burden is one of the 
things most clearly indicated as needed in the taxation field, equaliza- 
tion both as between classes of property, timber and others, and then 
as between individual properties within each class. It is a real order 
to work out these adjustments, too, and so far as IT have been able to 
see there is no six-word royal road to their attainment. 


FOREST FIRE INSURANCE POSSIBILITIES IN THE 
NORTHEAST * 


By L. S. Murpuy 
Forest Economist, Forest S ervice 


Forest growing, like fruit growing, potato growing, and wheat grow- 
ing, is a ‘business as well as an art and science. There is, furthermore, 
no doubt but that the business of forest growing is actually established 
in this country. It centers at present, according to a recent inquiry, 
in the Northeast—from Maryland north and Ohio east—where is. 
located 75 per cent of the total of 10,000,000 acres of land throughout. 
the country actually devoted in some measure to timber growing. 

There are certain facilities commonly available to and underlying 
the successful and profitable outcome of all sound business undertakings 
—reasonable protection against fire and other depredations, fair and 
equable taxation and credit accommodations, and insurance against 
unavoidable loss from various causes being the principal ones. Not all 
business waits for these facilities to be provided before getting under 
way. Nevertheless, business in general is stimulated, broadened, and. 
stabilized with their establishment. 

Reasonably good and in some localities excellent fire protection is 
already afforded forest property in New England as well as protection. 
against the insect and fungus enemies of the forest. Fair and equable 
taxation has also received attention, and while fully adequate and 
satisfactory means may not yet have been developed, these nevertheless. 
are receiving careful consideration. Nor has the need for forest insur- 
ance gone wholly unrecognized. Indeed, the first forest fire insurance 
company was organized in New Hampshire some five years ago. To: 
many the passing of that company, after a brief period of activity, 
indicated failure through lack of demand for that class of insurance. 


That is hardly true. ‘The organizers of that company were busy men 


who, conscious of the needs and demand for that service, undertook 
to organize and give it form and at the same time establish the working 
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principle. They were not insurance men nor interested in the business 
of insurance as such, 
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In turning the business over to trained insurance men they had hoped 
to see the principle grow and thrive. Hard and aggressive work was, 
however, necessary to put the business on its feet. This required both 
interest in the forests as well as in insurance. The first of these was 
undoubtedly lacking and the thing now hovers between life and death. 
Forest insurance is still available, to be sure, to those who can pay the 
price. The price is such, however, that no timberland owner would 
think of taking out a policy purely for insurance protection. He 


resorts to it only in a pinch to cover some financial transaction involving 


his forest property. 

As I have come in contact with the situation from time to time it has 
seemed to me something might now very well and profitably be done 
about getting the project on its feet again. Time and time again in 
talking with the larger owners especially, they have expressed the feel- 
ing that while they were doing something and were willing to do more, 
there was still too much risk for them to invest much money in forestry 
without their being able to insure that investment. 

How many timberland owners feel the same way I do not know. It 
may be just another excuse for stalling along and doing nothing in some 
cases, at least. We do know, though, that many companies are carry- 
ing insurance on their pulp logs and cordwood in the woods. They 
have been able to get this much out of the insurance companies as a 
more or less logical extension of the coverage on their log piles at the 
mill. ‘This extension, by the way, has placed the insurance companies 
in a most inconsistent position, it seems to me, as regards their refusal 
to write on standing timber. In the event of a forest fire the felled 
product in the woods is obviously in very much greater danger of being 
totally destroyed than is the standing timber. 

There are several lines of action that suggest themselves as desirable 
to pursue in connection with this subject. First of all, the insurance 
people have got to be educated. They have got to be made to realize 
that there is a part—a patriotic part, if you will—for them to play in 
the conservation of the country’s timber supply. They have got to 
be made to realize that here in New England, at any rate, we have 
sufficient fire protection facilities to at least prevent the development 
of such forest fire catastrophies as occur elsewhere in the country which 
they think representative of forest conditions everywhere. Here, then, 
is a suitable territory to inaugurate forest fire insurance and work out 
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its details. Finally, they have got to be made aware that there is a 
demand even now for insurance at a fair price. 

It behooves all of us to keep these things in mind. Include insurance 
men in our meetings, particularly our fire protection meetings, and give 
them something to say. Get fire protection and forest conservation 
material into their journals. Develop a cooperative relationship be- 
tween our State forestry and insurance and fire marshals’ departments. 
Have interested timberland owners take up the question through their 
local insurance agencies, making sure that these agencies carry the 


thing through to the home offices of their companies, so that those who 


direct the insurance business may sense the pressure of demand. 

Finally, it must not be overlooked that forest insurance, once it_is 
earnestly undertaken, will develop into a valuable ally in fire protection. 
The companies obviously will want to see their risks as well protected 
as possible. They will most likely develop special protective facilities 
of inspection and the like to formulate and carry out recommendations 
for better individual preventive and control methods. 

On the side of the insured, with lower rates available, as they would 
be, where slash was properly handled, for example, we should cer- 
tainly expect a reduction of the slash hazard on individual insured 
holdings and with it a growing sentiment in support of compulsory 
control legislation on the subject. This is but one instance of what 
might very well be looked for as an indirect result of cultivating the 
insurance idea among the great body of timberland owners. 

The present, at least, is not the time for foresters to get in and de- 
velop the insurance end of the game. Our job now is to beat the brush 
and bring the insurance men and timberland owners together. If 
stock insurance interests fail to respond, the mutual companies or 
forest insurance linked up with fire protection under the State forestry 
departments offer a way out. 
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By Turoporr S. Wootsky, JR. 
Consulting Forester 


Given Conditions: Estate of 1,000 acres near Stamford, Connecti- 
cut. Woodland 500 acres, average cost and appraisal value $100 per 
acre. Fire set by a railroad completely destroyed (case (a)) 50 acres 
of unmerchantable sprouts 20 years old and case (b) 10 acres of 60- 


“year old white pine, case (c) 100 acres of 50-year hardwood one-half 


destroyed and case (d) 20 acres lightly burned. The 500 acres of 
farmland and field escaped injury. 
Problem: What damages should be claimed? 


Especially in the vicinity of large New England cities, the value of 
mediocre forest land suitable for estate purposes has reached values 
of from $50 to $100 an acre. Occasionally, land has been sold for 
$200 an acre which in the back woods of Connecticut would be diffi- 
cult to sell for $5 or $6. This is non-agricultural land which will be 
of no value for any sort of farming or orcharding. 

When burned or cut over, the value of the land for estate purposes 


‘is greatly diminished or entirely destroyed. Under these conditions 


the question arises how to value the total or partial destruction of 
the forest crop. 

The forester has been taught to estimate when the forest crop will 
be mature, approximate its future sale value and discount its value to 
the present time. For example, let us assume that a mediocre wood- 
land will produce $60 worth of product in 60 years; then by discount- 


ing the future sale value of $60 at 4 per cent compound interest gives 


us a present value or damage claim of $10.27 for a 15-year-old stand. 


When we consider that the estate owner may have paid $100 an acre 
for the land as forest im being, such a compensation for the total 
destruction of the crop, 15 years old, is obviously too small. Some 
other measure of damages must be used. 

The legal aspects of the case in Connecticut are as follows when 
the fire is set by a railroad: 

Section 3785 of the Revised Statutes upon which a claim must be 
based provides that when property is injured by fire communicated by 


1Presented at the annual meeting of the Society at Boston, 


December 30, 1922. 
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an engine of a railroad company, such company shall be held respon- 
sible in damages to the extent of such injury to the person so injured. 
(In the case under consideration we have assumed the injury con- 
sisted in the damage and destruction of a large number of trees.) 
Now the object of awarding damages in all causes of civil injury is 
to give compensation for pecuniary losses. Compensation is the 
proper test and the injured party is entitled to recover such damages 
as will compensate him for the injury received so far as it might 
reasonably have been expected to follow from the circumstances, ac- 
cording to experience and the natural order of cause and effect. The 
measure of the compensation in the case of the damage and destruc- 
tion to trees in Connecticut appears to be the difference in the value 
of the land to which the trees are appurtenant before and after the 
wrongful act. In determining the value of trees to land, the controlling 
element is not the temporary use of the land but the real purpose for 
which the land is available and valuable and it also seems to me that 
in considering the question as to the value of the trees to the land, 
we must keep in mind that all of the property owned by an estate must 
be considered as an entirety and we must consider the effect upon 
the value of all of the land for the purposes for which it is available 
and to be used of the destruction of the trees on a part of the land. 

How then are we to determine the difference in value of the land 
before and after the destruction of the trees? I believe that this 
difference in value falls into two general classes, to wit: the difference 
in the value of the land upon which the trees stood and the difference 
in value of the land which was not touched by the fire. Because the 


estate owner has the right to enjoy his property intact and. because 


the land was valuable to it almost entirely for the trees which stood 
upon it and because it would seek to repair the damage done by the 
railroad by putting this land back into trees, I think that the true 
measure of the damage is the pecuniary loss entailed upon it in doing 
this very thing. Or, in other words, the difference in value of the 
land before and after the fire is determined by subtracting from the 
value of the land before the fire the cost of taking it in the condition 
in which the fire left it and restoring it to its previous condition. Such 
a measure, it seems to me, more nearly achieves the object of com- 
pensation than any other, but it would be difficult in an appraisal to give 


due weight to the time element when the “forest in being” is being 
raised. 
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Now what are the expenses which would fall upon an estate owner 
immediately after a fire in seeking to restore the land to the condition 
that it was in before the fire, and where this is not possible or practical, 
what is the resultant damage? The first thing that would. be necessary 
would be to determine the damage to all the trees. This damage would 
be either partial, and would leave the tree living but impaired in value, 
or the damage would be complete, resulting in the total destruction of 
the tree. The first element of damage, therefore, is to compensate 
the owner for the net damage done to partiaily injured trees. Where 
an entire stand is only partially injured, what effect would there be 
on the external value of the trees? Would the area as a whole or in 
part be less valuable for estate purposes? Inasmuch as it is necessary 
to replace the dead trees, the next step would be to cut down the 
destroyed trees. The cost of cutting down these trees, and the value 
of the trees before the fire are necessarily elements of damage because 
the loss devolves upon the owner. Where these trees are salable, the 
railroad should be credited with the net proceeds. Where they had 
no salable value, there is no credit. There is a quantity, also, of under- 
brush which has been destroyed. This being unsightly for the pur- 
poses for which the land was bought and also detrimental to the forest 
value, it would likewise have to be cut down and this also is an element 
of damage. Having cut down all trees which were killed and ali 
underbrush which was killed, the brush and debris must be cleaned 
up. The next step is the reforesting of the trees destroyed. This 1s 
an expense which would likewise fall upon the owner and is a proper 
element of damage. The estate owner would then have to wait until 
these trees grew to the age at which the other trees were destroyed. 
Until the second crop of trees had reached this age, the owner would 
not be fully compensated because he was entitled prior to the injury 
to the enjoyment of the trees which constituted a forest in being val- 
uable for estate purposes. The discounted cost, therefore, of carrying 
the land to the several periods of maturity is also an element of damage. 
Where only a part of a section must be reforested, the carrying charge 
should be prorated accordingly. If, therefore, the owner is reim- 
bursed for the damage to the living trees, the cost of cutting down 
the dead trees and underbrush and net loss on salable wood, and of 
clearing the land and of replanting other trees and in addition is 
reimbursed for the cost of carrying the investment, he would be com- 
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ted for earn done him as ly as it is 
ie While these trees are growing, the owner has been « | : 
of his pleasure forest as it was on the day of the injury and it m 
seem as though this also were an element of damage. This is be 
not a puzzle but a case of eating your pie and wanting it too. If the | 
owner is paid in cash for the value of these trees to the land, at the : 
ee date of their destruction, this is all that he can hope for because it SG 
complete compensation. This can be illustrated by taking the case of 
a single shade tree. I have a beautiful elm tree in front of my house 
which I say to mysef I would not cut down for anything. That is 
because I, myself, derive a great deal of pleasure from looking at it. 
So would any owner of estate forest land. But, nevertheless, some 
one does cut it down. What was its value to me at the time of its 
cutting ? The only way I can express this is by saying that, if I sold 
the land without the tree, it would be worth so many dollars less, since 
the pleasure which the purchaser would have in looking at the tree 
and receiving its shade during the time that he owned the property 
would be gone. If, therefore, he is deprived of its use during his 
ownership of the property, he is willing to pay so many dollars less 
for the property and what he is willing to pay less for this loss of 
pleasure represents the value in dollars and cents of the tree to the 
land. The same principle is applicable in the loss of forest trees. The 
confusing element is that in computing the damages as of the date of 
fire, we employ as one means of determining this the time required to 
grow these trees*but we cannot be paid for the full value of the trees 
and enjoy them, too, and although we would not have sold them or 
cut them down, nevertheless inasmuch as they have been destroyed 
and inasmuch as they had a definite value at the time of their purchase 
far and above their value for lumber, if this value is paid, we cannot 
have the use of the trees too. 


Bee 


In considering the logical solution to this technical and legal prob- 
lem, let us visualize the four classes of damage already enumerated: 
(a) total destruction of unmerchantable cordwood, (b) total destruc- 
tionable of merchantable timber, (c) partial (one-half) destruction of 
merchantable timber, and (d) light damage to a merchantable stand. 

In case (a) where the stand is unmerchantable, let us assume for 
purposes of illustration that the owner paid $100 for the land and 
forest, that the unmerchantable stand destroyed was 15 years of age, 


FIRE DAMAGE CLAIMS Be 


that the taxes for 15 years with 4 per cent compound interest will 
amount to $6 and that it will cost $20 to clear off the burned brush, 
ebviously an eye-sore. We will then have a damage claim made up 
as follows: 


Carrying charges for 15 years at 4 per cent compound interest on the cost 


at: SRV Ey) AaIU'T BA) Resets soho aig Snes an. ie One Si is erica San Dc DoICiSncac $80.09 
Taxes for 15 years with 4 per cent compounded...........ee eee eres sence 6.00 
BURG Cer ea PT ete te ict a nics Se cll Sik 'o bua torw oer aint selhonie auel tare: Bin oyor ate m= $86.09 


This $86.09 discounted at 4 per cent compound interest equals 
$47.80 2 at the present time. To this must be added the cost of clear- 
ing the burned timber, ($47.80 + $20.00) making a total of $67.80 
due the owner. 

In other words, to put the land in approximately its original condi- 
tion (replacement method) and to compensate the owner for the loss 
of the enjoyment of the stand which was in being at the time of the 
fire, we would have a damage claim very materially more than the 
expectation value (which we have figured as $10.27) based on forest 
producing capacity. Is this unreasonable? 

Using 6 per cent simple interest might be more likely to find favor 
with a court and would differ somewhat from the answer obtained 
by using 4 per cent compound interest. This lower rate is currently 
used in forest calculations while the higher rate (at simple mterest) 
is often applied in civil damage suits. But the profession should 
adhere to the intelligent use of compound interest. 

The damage may be arrived at by a different method. Jf the estate 
must be abandoned because of the fire, it might be valued as a whole 
in its damaged condition. This appraised value after the fire may be 
subtracted from the purchase price or appraised value at the time of 
the fire. The difference is the possible damage claim against the par- 
ties who caused the destruction of the timber. In arriving at values 
per acre such improvements as houses, etc., should be subtracted. 
Even if the estate can still be used, this appraisal method may be 
employed as an alternative, but it appears that the accurate appraisal 
presents a good many difficulties. The opposing counsel can also in- 


2 Prof. Chapman has called my attention to the fact that this is really an “Es- 
tate Expectation Value.” The burned estate land will be worth $100 in 15 years. 
Discounting $100 at 4 per cent to the present time equals 44.47 which added to 3.33 
(the disc. value of $6 taxes) equals $47.80 an identical figure with that given 


above. 
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troduce appraisal evidence, which might result in a weak compromise 
becatise of the lack of a tangible basis for the appraisal after the fire. 

Assuming, however, that the estate can still be used, let us consider 
(b) where merchantable timber is totally destroyed. 

The first step would be to salvage the merchantable pine which we 
will assume is ripe for cutting. If the estate were being managed 
merely to produce timber the answér would be simple—the net loss 
to the merchantable timber. But suppose the timber was virtually a 
park near the owner’s residence. We would find the stumpage value 
of the pine perhaps $500 per acre or 5 times the average purchase 
value. In sucha case probably the measure of damages would be: 


Loss in stumpage value say $3 per thousand feet on 50 M, or........... $150.00 
Brush disposal and clean-up at $1 per M..............0-. esse eee eee 50.00 
Replanting (since the owner is entitled to a forest in being)........... 20.00 

otalepeneackee. ses wisyaugea alec "SIPS Shalala ORION Os Gn ee $220.00 


The cost of carrying the investment until a forest in being was again 
secured might be added. Were we to add carrying charges for 60 
years, the net profit of salvaging the former stand might be deducted 
from the carrying charge. ‘There must either be compensation or re- 
placement, but not both. In such a case the figures might work out 
as follows: 


Value of land and timber, $540; deduct .$450 for net salvage value of 
timber leaving $90 as net land value 


$90 at 4 per cent compound interest for 60 years.............-.e-ceeeee $862.76 . 

‘Taxes at 4 per cent compound interest for 60 years.................---- 100.00 
AO tall ive oc wibes niegals +’ ainclscdiu wielelaue sia) ahs SUES eS RR $962.76 

moGe. 6. discounted today at 4 per cent. .cacc.« cue e cer dee ee $91.56 


To this must be added the cost of brush disposal ($50) and replanting 
DEON VOR Ttievoar ci 4 cic lesser rece Meee cree eee ne ann ren 70.00 


; $161.56 
This represents the net loss to the owner. 
Such a solution would probably necessitate a separate appraisal of 
the pine tract instead of averaging the value of the entire estate. 
In case (c) where the stand is one-half destroyed, we will have a 
forest in being. There the damages would certainly be the net loss in 
stumpage value, the damage to the remaining stand, the cost of clean up 


and necessary replanting of openings. A similar solution would hold 
for case (d) where there is only a light burn. 
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The average lawyer might prefer basing his suit for recovery on 
the difference between the cost before the fire and the appraised value 
after the fire. But here there is an element of danger if the estate is 


* to be maintained and repaired in that the appraisal of the effect of the 


burns would be difficult to substantiate and prove. The railroad which 
caused the fire could get just as many experts as the owner—thus 
resulting in a compromise. What the owner really would do is to 
repair the damage. This is an exceedingly expensive operation and he 
should recover the costs. Since the owner must carry the land without 
enjoying it, surely he must be repaid his carrying charges. 

Probably the current practice in assessing damage of this kind is to 
use the method of subtracting the present appraised value after the 
damage was done from the original cost price. But where only a por- 
tion of the estate was burned, and the fire does not affect the estate as 
a whole and where the owner can enjoy its use as a whole, the method 


‘suggested (replacement costs with interest on carrying charges) appears 


logical and practical. 

If any of the profession in New England, where such intensive con- 
ditions exists, have had experience along this line, the writer will be 
glad to have a criticism of the policy involved in this method of settle- 
ment, since so far as known it has never been tried out in the courts. 


WHAT THE NORTHEASTERN FOREST EXPERIMENT 
STATION SHOULD AIM AT? 


By SAmuet T. Dana 
Forest Commissioner, State of Maine 


Forest Research is no novelty in the Northeast. Harvard, Yale, and 
other forest schools, and to a smaller extent certain States and private 
owners, have for many years been developing the basic facts necessary 
to place forest management on a more secure foundation. Their efforts 
have, however, been inadequate and practically uncorrelated. What the 
Northeast needs is an agency which. can help to coordinate the work 
now under way and can itself conduct research in fields and on problems 
not already covered. 

This should be the aim of the Northeastern forest experiment 
station. No single agency can hope by itself to handle all of the prob- 
lems crying for solution. ‘The more agencies there are at work in the 
field of forest research, the more rapid will be the progress made toward 
better forest management, provided these agencies work in the closest 
cooperation with each other. The Federal forest experiment station 
is the logical organization to bring about such cooperation. Unrestricted 
in its activities by State lines or institutional limitations, it should be- 
come the center for forest research in the Northeast. In addition to 
conducting investigations on its own initiative and with its own staff, 
it should stimulate and coordinate studies by other agencies as an 
integral part of its program. 

Looked at from this point of view, the first activity of the experiment 
station should be to review thoroughly the results already accom- 
plished and investigations now under way. This will be no small task, 
and will be all the more difficult because of the many agencies involved 
and the scattered character of the work so far done. It will require 
many contacts and much careful digging to determine just what infor- 
mation is already available. A preliminary survey of this sort is, how- 
ever, essential to enable the station to function effectively. Its results 


will show for the first time just how much or how little we know and 
how much still remains to be done. 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Society at Boston, December 29, 1922. 
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After the survey has been completed, I believe that the director of 
the experiment station should call a conference of all organizations and 
individuals who are or ought to be interested in forest research. ‘This 
conference should review thoroughly the situation brought out by the 
survey and formulate plans for further action. Certain problems will 
undoubtedly stand out as pre-eminently- in need of immediate study, 
while others, though important, will obviously be less pressing. Certain 


organizations or individuals will also be in a better position than others. 


to undertake work along specific lines. In some instances, it may be 
that the same problem or different phases of the same problem can be 
studied to advantage by more than one agency. The object of the con- 
ference should be to outline a comprehensive program of forest research | 
in which problems of primary importance will receive first considera- 
tion, and in which each agency will undertake the specific tasks for 
which it is best fitted. 

Personally, I believe that at the outset at least the recommendations 
of such a conference should be advisory rather than mandatory in 
character. While its recommendations would naturally carry great 
weight, I doubt whether it would be desirable, even if possible, to 
attempt at this time to make them absolutely binding. More rapid and 
more harmonious progress is likely to be made if the first conference 
does not assume too much authority, but contents itself with outlining 
a comprehensive program in which each agency will voluntarily play 
the part for which it is best fitted. Similar conferences should be held 


-periodically, perhaps once a year, to discuss progress and to plan for 


further work. If developments indicate the advisability of creating a 
more formal and more authoritative investigative council, there would 
obviously be no objection to this course. 

The forest experiment station itself should for the most part take 
up problems which are interstate in character, and which are not being 
or are not likely to be adequately studied in the near future by any 
other agency. It may perhaps be rash, before the results of the pro- 
posed survey are known, to predict what problems will fall into this 
category. At the same time, certain facts seem reasonably clear. For 
example, we know that far more attention had been given to intensive 
studies of white pine by the Harvard and Yale forest schools and other 
agencies than to the management of the spruce, fir, and mixed hardwood 
forests of the northern part of the region. Does not this indicate that 


the experiment station is likely at the outset to find its greatest useful- 
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ness in the study of problems connected with the management of the 
north woods. 

‘Take, for example, the large areas of birch, beech, and maple which, 
under present conditions, are being comparatively little utilized. Much 
of this timber is already mature or over mature, and if not utilized 
promptly will deteriorate steadily in value. _Moreover, present methods 
of cutting by removing practically all of the softwood and leaving. 
practically all of the hardwood, are inevitably resulting in an increase 
in the amount of the latter at the expense of the former, The present 
tendency therefore is to supplant the valuable spruce, on which the 
pulp and paper industry, the leading industry of the region, is primarily 
based, by the less valuable hardwoods. It is urgent that a thorough- 
going study of this situation be made with a view to securing utilization 
of the hardwoods and the maintenance of as much spruce as possible in 
the new stands following cutting. 

Many other important problems also present themselves for solution. 
What methods of cutting should be used in stands of pure spruce and 
mixed softwoods to secure the most satisfactory reproduction? ‘Taking 
everything into consideration, what is the most satisfactory method of 
handling slash, both from the standpoint of reproduction and of pro- 
tection from fire, insects, and disease? What are the best methods 
of studying growth in the north woods, and how does present growth 
compare with the drain on the forests from cuttings and other causes? 
These are but samples of questions which are pressing but to which no 
satisfactory answer now appears available. 

Forest investigations in the Northeast should not, in my judgment, 
be limited in scope to those activities which are handled directly by the 
Forest Service. ‘The control of insects and diseases is inseparable from 
satisfactory forest management, and investigations in these fields are as 
necessary as in silviculture or fire protection. I hope that representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Entomology and of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
may be permanently stationed in the region, and that whether their 
headquarters are at the experiment station or not they may work in 
close cooperation with it. The working out of the necessary arrange- 
ments between the bureaus involved to make such cooperation effective 
should not be difficult. Certainly investigations in forest entomology 
and forest pathology are of prime importance, and must be conducted 
in conjunction with investigations in the field of forest management if 
the results secured are to be applicable in practice under field conditions. 
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I should like to add just a word as to personnel. It is essential that 
forest research in general be conducted by thoroughly trained and 
capable men. This is particularly true in the Northeast. More investi- 
gative work has probably been done here than in any other part of the 
country. More interest has been taken in the practice of forestry, and 
the immediate adoption of improved methods in many cases awaits only 
the accurate information necessary to make them possible. ‘There are 


more foresters in the Northeast than in any area of similar size ‘else- 


where in the country, and these include men of wide experience and 


independent judgment. The work of the forest experiment station will 


be followed with the closest attention both by these foresters and by 
many timberland owners. For these reasons it is essential that the 
director of the station be a man of high caliber with recognized stand- 
ing in the profession and with investigative ability supplemented by a 
personality that will enable him to inspire confidence and to exercise 
real leadership in a field where leadership will often be difficult. The 
selection of correspondingly capable assistants is second in importance 
only to that of the director himself. The Northeastern forest experi- 
ment station has perhaps better opportunities, if properly conducted, to 
demonstrate the value of forest research than any other in the country. 

Certainly there is no region in which an experiment station 1s more 
needed. The forests of the Northeast are its most valuable natural 
resource. Their perpetuation through improved methods of forest man- 
agement is essential for the continued industrial, agricultural, and recrea- 
tional development of the region. Authoritative information as to the 
best methods of forest management is, in spite of the work already 
done, in most cases not available. The forests of the region are to a 
large extent still in such a condition that the immediate adoption of 
improved methods would prevent the devastation that has already 
occurred in other forest regions, such as Pennsylvania and the Lake 
States. The permanent character of the ownership of the forests and 
their proximity to good markets favor the introduction of improved 
methods as soon as these are definitely known. Local sentiment is 
strong for the establishment of an experiment station, the findings of 
which will be followed with the keenest interest and applied as rapidly 
as possible. 

There is a real and urgent need for the immediate establishment of 
a forest experiment station which will take the leadership not only in 
the actual conduct of investigations but in coordinating and stimulating 
the conduct of forest research by other agencies. Its opportunities are 
limited only by the funds at its disposal and by the character of its 


personnel. 


MANAGEMENT OF PRIVATELY OWNED TIMBERLANDS 
IN ~MAINE 


By Gro. T. CARLISLE, JR. 


During the past two or three years we have heard considerable dis- 
cussion regarding Government control of privately owned timberlands. 
A blanket charge of mismanagement seems to be taken for granted 
and the character of a private owner of timberlands is painted pretty 
black. 

Being engaged with other foresters in the State of Maine in the 
management of timberland and thinking conditions were at least rea- 
sonable, I have been somewhat surprised that our State was not ex- 
cluded when some of these charges were made. It seems that we have 
a peculiar situation down there, for the owners and foresters are for 
the most part on friendly terms and in one or two cases I know of 
foresters who have become timberland owners. 

Our private owners are somewhat conservative but most people who 
foot the bills are—I have had the opportunity to talk with some of 
these foresters—owners and got the impression that they too were 
developing that characteristic. 

The bulk of our timberland in Maine is held by pulp-or other manu- 
facturing companies and by individuals and estates. The former have 
many millions of dollars invested in permanent mills and improvements, 
while the latter are much interested in the future value of their property 
as they expect to hold it as an investment. The manufacturing com- 
panies who own land have, without exception I think, foresters con- 
nected with their woods departments and some of them have several. 
The individuals and the estates also have their foresters. If the situa- 
tion is so particularly bad in the State it would seem to me that these 
foresters should at least bear some of the criticism. It might be well 
to consider for a few moments if the forester is having any influence 
on timber management in the State. 

As you may know, a large part of our timberland is cut under a very 
extensive system of so-called permits, which are really licenses to cut 
and carry away standing timber. The timberland owner other than 
the companies do no operating, this branch of the work being left to 


operators holding the permit. ‘These permits in the past have contained 
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ra 
= few conditions as regards the care of the forest, the operator went 


a. 


on a township and cut what and where he pleased, but from time to time 
various conditions have been imposed until at the present time the 
following clause is printed in many of the blank forms: 


“The operation contemplated under this permit so far as it effects 
forestry methods for the preservation of the timber is to be conducted 
under the direction of a forester appointed and paid by said grantors, 
but who while engaged in the work, shall be boarded by said grantee. 
All differences of opinion as to mode of operating which may arise 
between grantors and grantee are to be adjusted by the forester, whose 
decision shall be binding and conclusive upon the parties to this permit.” 


It may be true that it is fine type and some of the operators can’t 
read but it gives us something to read to him in case of necessity. It 
will be seen from this that the forester has at least got his name in print. 


There is the question of detailed maps, estimates, and reports which, 
I think you will all agree, is the basis of all our management work. 
I know that there is great interest shown in this line. The most of the 
companies have these reports in detail and the remainder is being added 
to rapidly. They consist for the most part of quarter-mile cruise lines 
and sample plots every five chains, giving all details of topography 
and a report on condition of the timber and how and when it should be 
cut. There is, of course, some latitude here but I think the bulk of the 
work is done along these lines. In many cases these plots are perma- 
nently marked on the ground so they could be identified at any time. 
The timber is tallied by diameter classes and the tally sheets filed away 
for any future reference. 

For many years the diameter limit has been in force in cutting the 
timber and has received criticism, some of it justified, but I believe over 
large areas in the northern part of the State it has worked as well as 
any method that could be devised. The fact that a very much increased 
price can be obtained for the lands so cut is evidence. I have in mind 
one tract of 10,000 acres purchased in 1870 for some 54 cents per acre. 
Since that time it has been held in one family and has always been cut 
to a fourteen-inch diameter limit. To date it has returned a value of 
approximately $15 per acre over and above interest and taxes and is 
one of the most valuable holdings in the family. The chief objection 
that I find with this method of cutting control is that there may be 
some danger of loss by blowdown and also that it does not take in the 
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suppressed trees which oftentimes may be defective. In most cases at 
the present time we are using a combination, clean cut where there is 
danger of loss from blowdown, or a large percentage of defective trees 
of the smaller diameters, and wsing the diameter limit on such areas 
where there is protection and a healthy growth. 


When economically possible selection of species is used. On one 
particular area of 30,000 acres we are working this to good advantage. 
It consisted of practically a hundred-year-old burn that had come up to 
white birch, poplar, and mixed softwood—largely pine. Our plan here 
is to remove the poplar and birch several years in advance of the soft- 
wood. This system has been in force some ten years and results are 
very gratifying. As added fire protection we have left seed trees. 
‘These trees by the way went us one better and immediately began 
raising young pine without waiting for the fire. They show up so well 
that I have had to stop and explain to the owners of the tract why I 
am not leaving them on certain other tracts that they owned. In all 
cases where economically possible we are working off our hardwood, 
such as poplar, birch, maple, etc., which is overmature. 


Some of the companies at the present time maintain their own nur- 
series and have ambitious planting programs for certain types of land. 
‘The State nursery at the University of Maine does not begin to take 
care of the orders received. I do not believe, however, that in our 
ordinary spruce lands the private owner can afford to spend much 
inoney for this work as in most locations the young growth comes in 
naturally if protected. 


This, of course, will lead us to the question of protection from fire. 
The private owner pays a tax to the State for this purpose and good 
work is being done. There is, of course, room for much improvement 
and I think much will be accomplished in the near future. The private 
owner in addition to the tax is purchasing gasoline pumps to be stored 


at advantageous points and in extremely dry times are placing extra 
patrols. 


Formerly little attention was paid to waste in operations either in 
stumps or tops or the question of scattered timber. As the economic 
conditions changed and uses could be had for this waste as in the nature 
of pulpwood a system of inspection was adoptéd and at the present time 
it has become necessary for the sawmills to find use for the low grades 
of wood in order to compete with the pulpmills for favor with the 
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~ owner. About a week ago I visited a mill where they were building a 
_ box and tub factory in connection with the sawmill in order to use 
logs not fit for dimension stock. 
The owner is at present getting much cooperation from the operator. 
This is due I think to education and public propaganda. As an example: 
On one area we were notified that cutting had started; we had no for- 
ester available for a week or two to mark the seed trees. However, the 
woods foreman took it upon himself and did a good job. 
: In the above brief remarks I have no intention of claiming that the 
_ management of our private lands in Maine is perfect. I simply desire 
to bring to your attention the fact that our conditions are such that the 
_ greater percentage of the private owners are interested in the future 
value of their property. There is little trouble in obtaining consent to 
try different policies if it can be shown that they are reasonable and that 
the expense incurred would be justified by the results. 
- 1 believe that the forester is having influence and that progress is 
_ being made, also that this progress is well founded. It is not a rich 
_man’s hobby, to be discarded at any time, but rather the convincing of 
the ordinary business man that such methods pay. This is proved by 
the type of men who employ foresters. Personally I believe that when 
planting, slash disposal or similar practices become economically sound 
tor our State they will be adopted by our private owners of timber- 
land without the necessity of Government control. 


SUSTAINED YIELD IN CERTAIN FOREST LOCALITIES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


By H. O. Cook 


Chief Forester, Massachusetts Department of Conservation 


Most of us will agree, I think, that each great forest region on this 
continent, its development and utilization, will go through four stages, 
approximately, as follows: : 


First, the pioneering stage where timber is cut largely for local and 
nearby use and where the amount used is scarcely equal to the annual 
increment. Some of the more remote portions of Pacific Coast forests 
and Alaska are yet in this stage. 

Second, the great development stage wherein the lumber industry 
grows to large proportions and wood-using industries spring up as a 
companion of the lumber industry. During this stage, forest products 
are produced away above the demands of local markets and the surplus 
is exported to other sections of the United States or to foreign parts. 
The Northeastern forest region was some 70 to 80 years in passing 
through this stage, but the Lake States accomplished it in half that 
time and the Southern States promise to do nearly as well. Of course, 
at this stage, the cut is greatly in excess of growth, so that you event- 
ually come to the third stage where the facilities for manufacturing 
or utilizing lumber are in excess of the supply and you are forced to 
move your lumber manufacturing industry to new fields of virgin timber 
while the less portable wood-using industries are obliged to import 
their supplies from sources far away. 

The fourth stage comes when the lumbering and wood-using indus- 
tries have adjusted their demands and output to the native capacity 
of the tributary forest land. The lumbering industry in a second 
growth forest region is more or less automatically forced to adjust itself 
to the forest producing capacity of the region for the sawmills can 
manifestly only use the mature or nearly mature timber, so that in a 
second growth forest region, the lumber industry is bound to be very 
nearly on a sustained yield basis. ‘The wood- -using industries, however, 
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on account of their ability to import supplies from a distance are likely 
to remain overdeveloped for a considerable period of time, and I know 
of no large region where it can be said that both the production of 
lumber and its consumption by wood-using industries has been adjusted 
to the natural forest output of the region. 

Invariably, you will find the region in one of three first mentioned 
stages of development. ‘There are, however, in Massachusetts, two 

restricted localities where we have wood-using industries using white 

pine, that obtain their supplies from the forest region around them, 
have been doing it for fifty years or more and from the knowledge that 
we can get through forest surveys bid fair to keep running at their 
present capacity for fifty years to come. 

The first of these two localities is that part of Massachusetts included 
in Plymouth County and the industry is the manufacture of wooden 
boxes, which is the only wood-using industry in that county outside of 

. building construction. In order to have you understand my exposition 
that this industry is on a sustained yield basis, it will be necessary for 
me to give some details covering its methods in Plymouth County, 
which are unique in a way. 

The box industry in this county is divided amoung forty small 
plants,the largest not using more than 5,000,000 feet of lumber per 
year and the smallest about 100,000. They produce boxes for two 
industries indigenous to that region, shoe factories and cranberry 
growers, and consume in all about 30,000,000 feet of lumber per 
year. Nearly all these little box shops are of ancient lineage, dating 
not quite back to the Pilgrim fathers, but they have been in business 
from 50 to 75 years. Some of the shops look as if they came over 
with the Mayflower. Their logging methods are the most unique 
part of their business, for although they purchase stumpage and do 
their own operating, yet most of their logs come to them by a system of 
purchase which will buy logs either delivered in the mill yard or yarded 
out beside a main road, where a motor truck can pick them up. The 
logs are scaled by the calipers cord rule, and in either case a uniform 
rate is paid no matter whether the purchase involves one or 100 cords. 

When logs run very small or have bad defects, the scale is cut. 
‘The important result of this system of logging is that the owner of a 
woodlot is not obliged to cut over more than a small area at one time. 
He can take out a few mature trees this winter, haul them to the mill, 


and next year cut a few more. 
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up there. To some extent these industries buy logs hauled to their 


yards by local farmers, but the greater part of their supply comes from 
woodlots on which they own the stumpage or land. The largest cor- 
poration owns 20,000 acres of forest land in territory adjacent to 
Winchendon, and the others have considerable holdings. When these 
corporations purchase only the stumpage they naturally cut all the 
available growth and because they can use very small logs the stripping 
is bound to be very complete. When, however, they own land and 
timber both, their methods of cutting are much more conservative. 

Although the average cut-over area in this section is somewhat larger 
than that in Plymouth County, yet such is the natural pine producing 
capacity of the soil that white pine reproduction is everywhere abundant 
and this has been supplemented by artificial planting, so that there are 
now more than 3,000 acres of privately owned plantation in northern 
Worcester. 

In determining whether these industries are on a sustained yield basis, 
liowever, we are met with some complications. In the first place, the 
country tributary to Winchendon contains three or four towns in 
New Hampshire as well as four in Massachusetts and I have no forest 
data regarding these towns. In the second place the wood-using -in- 
dustries of Winchendon have no monopoly of this district as a source 
of supply and it is freely tapped by lumbermen who send their product 
to other wood-using centers in Worcester County. 

Our forest data show, however, that there are 18,000 acres of pine 
type in the four Massachusetts towns, 6,000 of which has a mer- 
chantable growth and which will cut 120 million feet of lumber. 
Assuming that the four towns in New Hampshire will produce as 
much, and this is at least a reasonable assumption, we have not less 
than 200 million feet or a 25-years’ supply of timber for the Winchendon 
industries already on hand within 12 miles of their factories. Following 
this, there are 14,000 acres of submerchantable growth which will be 
ready for market in 10 years, and 30,000 acres of young pine forest 
from 5 to 30 years of age on hand in the same district. It would seem 
as though these industries were assured of a continuous supply of pine 
logs. As I have said before, however, outside industries invade this 
same field, but the Winchendon people can still allow them to take 
one-half the yield and still run their own plants at present capacity. 
In order to assure themselves of a continuous supply of timber the 
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_- Winchendon industries should aim to own a central one-half of the 


56,000 acres of pine bearing land. As a matter of fact this has already 
been accomplished, for one concern owns 20,000 acres in this district 
and another 5,000 acres, so that I feel certain that if these industries 
are not unduly enlarged they can be carried on continuously. This is a 
region in which the fire hazard is not large, but with increased protection 
and some artificial reforestation the area and yield of their pine bearing 
land can be so increased as to not only permit the continuous operation 
-of the present industries, but to even allow of their expansion or the 
introduction of new ones. As a matter of fact, a new pail factory is 
today in process of erection in Winchendon. Can any forest section 
of the U. S. A. where logging has been going on for more than 200 
years show so promising a future? 

It is somewhat dangerous to draw broad conclusions from these 
isolated instances of a balanced production and use of timber resources 
but they at least indicate that the chance of getting our wood-using 
industries on a sustained yield basis is more or less founded on the 
possibility of getting these same industries broken up into small units, 
taking them out of large industrial centers and setting them down in 
the forest region close to their supply of raw material and thus make 
an intimate connection between the production of timber in the forest 
and its use in the factory. ; 

Undoubtedly, pressure of economic necessity may in time bring this 
condition about, but in the meantime it will do no harm if the germ of 
this idea is allowed to get into the circulation of the wood-using 
industries themselves. 
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If the farmer owns a 100-acre pine woodlot he can and does manage 
it as an integral part of his farm and on a sustained yield basis, by 
cutting the equivalent of two or three acres (50 to 100 cords) per year. 

When white pine type on a gravelly soil is cut in small units, the 
type is maintained for pine reproduction and is sure and abundant. 
I could convince you of this if I could show you the region, for I 
believe that there are few sections in the white pine region with more 
abundant white pine reproduction than in Plymouth County. 


A forest survey of Plymouth County shows 300 million feet of 
lumber on 30,000 acres of pine-bearing land, containing growth of 
merchantable size, fifty years or more old. I have before mentioned 
the fact the box factories of this county use about 30 million feet each 
year, so that there is a 10-years’ supply in sight. But there are 30,000 
acres of submerchantable pine type 30 to 40 years old, which will be mer- 
chantable when the growth at present mature has been cut off and 
which we may safely assume will produce as much lumber as the 
present 30,000 acres of merchantable growth. Our forest survey again 
shows 35,000 acres of pine type under 30 years of age, part of which 
will be merchantable at the end of 20 years, when we can assume that 
older classes will be more or less exhausted. You can, therefore under- 
stand why I feel certain that this wood-using industry which has been 
in existence for upwards of 60 years, if carried on at present capacity, 
is assured of 60 years more of life, and if the present logging methods 
are maintained its life will be perpetual. The only threat to its con- 
tinued existence is the growth of population in this section, which will 
demand more land for residential and manufacturing purposes, and so 
may restrict the forest land to an area too small to produce the annual 
crop of 30 million feet. 


I have attempted here to demonstrate how, without any conscious 
effort or planning, a wood-using industry has put itself on a sustained 
yield basis. . It has been done, too, under circumstances which are the 
reverse of what we have been taught are fundamental for good forest 
management. Instead of large contiguous holdings owned by a large 
corporation, we find small corporations owning little forest land, the 
forest land being in the hands of private owners and their individual 
holdings are small woodlots. Perhaps some of our so-called funda- 
mental ideas as to what constitutes a basis for continuous forest manage- 
ment needs some overhauling. 
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In making my estimates of present and future timber resources in 
Plymouth County, I did not take into consideration timber standing on 
some 60,000 acres of land classified under the pitch pine type, although 
these box shops use considerable quantities of pitch pine. Furthermore, 
under improved fire protection this pitch pine type is slowly but surely 


changing to a white pine or mixed pine type, so that in 50 years hence 


the available area.of white pine is bound to be greatly increased. 
It may appear that in this exposition, I have from the forestry 


- standpoint, put the cart before the horse, because I have described an 


industry that has cut its pattern according to its cloth, its capacity 
according to the natural forest production, rather than attempted to 
build up the forest to meet the demands of the industry. It appears 
to me, however, that before our wood-using industries in general can 
be put on a sustained yield basis, they will be obliged to go through 
some such sort of readjustment. I have no question but what if 
through State, private, and corporate endeavors, the forests of Plymouth 
County are made to produce 40 to 50 million feet of pine each year 
mstead of 30 million, that the wood-using industry will expand to 
meet it. The market is at hand. 


2 


WINCHENDON SECTION 


The second of the two localities in this State where there is a wood- 
using industry long established and which gives every indication of a 
long life in the future is located in Winchendon, in northern Worcester 
County, on the New Hampshire border. In this town there are three 
woodenware factories and two toy shops. The oldest of these plants 
was established in 1840, while the others date back to the early 70’s, 
so that they have had a continuous existence of 50 years or more. 
These industries use each year about eight million feet of white pine 
and two million feet of hardwood, the latter being largely used in the 
toy factories. The pine comes from the country within a 12-mile 
radius of Winchendon, which includes four towns in Massachusetts— 
Winchendon, Royalston, Ashburnham, and Templeton—and the towns 
of Richmond, Rindge, and Ipswich in New Hampshire. ‘The hard- 
woods, however, are not a local product. The logging methods are not 
unlike those in Plymouth County already described, that is instead of 
cutting up the logs in the woods by means of a portable mill, the logs 
are hauled directly to the factories by motor truck or team and sawed 


BRUSH BURNING IN NORTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
By W. R. Brown 


In cooperation with the United States Forest Service, the Brown 
Company of Berlin, New Hampshire, conducted an experimental camp 
for brush burning in northern New Hampshire during the winter 
logging season of 1921-22. The place for an experiment was selected 
by employees of the Forest Service from the Maine and New Hamp- 
shire lands of the Brown Company, in order to secure what they con- 
sidered to be average conditions in the New England region. The 
place chosen was Hell Gate camp on the Dead Diamond River in 
northern New Hampshire. This camp served the purpose of a general 
storehouse for the Brown Company, and was surrounded by a consider- 
able number of camps. In the summer it was 43 miles from the rail- 
road, partly over a good State road, and in the winter .25 miles over 
a snow road, so that men and provisions were obtainable at reasonable 
figures. The men and horses used in the work were lodged in the Hell 
Gate camps with a nominal charge for overhead. ‘They were boarded 
at cost and their labor was charged at the going rate for men and 
horses for the winter. 

The work was laid out to accomplish the following: 

Operation I—To ascertain the extra cost of piling and burning brush 
in crews operating for long logs over the usual cost where brush piling 
and burning was not done. 

Operation II—To ascertain the extra cost of piling and burning 
brush in crews operating for 4-foot pulpwood over the usual cost where 
brush piling and burning was not done. 

The comparison undertaken in Operations I and Ii was conducted 
in the same approximate area, but each operation was divided into two 
methods of piling and burning: 

Spring Burning, A——Where the brush was piled in the summer and 
fall before the snow came and when it was unsafe to burn, and burned 
either on the first snow in the fall or in the spring, and 


Winter Burning, B—Where the brush was burned as fast as piled in 
the winter on snow. 


The area chosen for Operation I, A and B, and II, A, carried a stand 


of medium tall, scattering, average topped spruce and fir balsam with 
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which a considerable amount of hardwood was mixed with an average 
amount of underbrush. The bottom was rough and broken but rea- 
-sonably free from windfall. 


The area chosen in Operation II, B, was divided into two locations, 


_ the first location carrying a fair stand of spruce and fir timber equal to 


nd 


the stand in area cut in Operation I, A and B, the second location carry- 
ing a splendid stand of mature old growth spruce and fir, large and 
heavy topped, which had never been cut into, with little or no hardwoods, 
little or no underbrush, a fairly smooth bottom and reasonably free 


_ from windfal. 


Area in Operation I, A and B, and the first area in Operation II, B, 


~ were one mile from the camp on the side hill close to a drivable brook. 


The second area in Operation II, B, was situated two miles from the 


_ camp on a flat, and a mile from a drivable brook. 


The mutual agreement between the Forest Service and the Brown 
Company specified in advance the wages chargeable for men and horses, 


_the cost of provisions, overhead charges for camp use and depreciation 


of equipment, that an agent of both was to be in constant attendance 
on the job, that weekly and monthly reports were to be rendered, that 
figures obtained were to be kept confidential until agreed upon av the 
close of the season, and that the result obtained from one year’s work 
was not to be considered determinative for all time. 

The operation was commenced October 16, 1921, and finished March 


8, 1922. Snow coming early on November 5 interfered with the burn- 


ing of brush which had already been piled out during dry ground 
logging, and these piles had to be abandoned to be burned in the spring. 
Little or no rain fell in the fall or winter to ice the brush piles and 
interfere with burning. While the early snows were soinewhat heavy, 
later snows were light, and weather logging conditions in general were 
the most favorable for years. 

In Operation I, A and B, long logs, spring burning, and winter 
burning, five crews of five men each were set to cut long logs, each crew 


consisting of a teamster, a head chopper, second chopper, swamper 


and sled tender. Alternating each week two of these crews acted as 
control crews and did the usual straight logging. The other three 
crews in addition to their straight logging piled their brush in the fall 
and burned it during the winter. In the fall the swamper and sled 


tender piled their own brush, but when the snow became about two feet 
deep a brush burner became necessary and was added to the crew. 
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The personnel of the crews remained the same as far as possible, sub- 
ject only to the usual replacement of men leaving. An attempt was 
made by a capable boss to secure the best talent possible from the many 
men passing through the Hell Gate storehouse. 

In Operation II, B, pulpwood, winter burning, first location, two 
crews consisting of three men each, a first and second chopper and 
swamper, were set to cutting and piling four foot pulpwood. They 
alternated weekly during the season, one crew piling and burning brush 
and the other acting as control crew without doing so. 

In Operation II, B, pulpwood, winter burning, second location, in the 

old growth, four crews of three men each were set to cutting and piling 
four foot pulpwood, two burning brush alternately with two not burning 
brush. 
- Careful scale and accounts were kept by representatives of the Forest 
Service and the Brown Company working together, who were in sub- 
stantial agreement as to amounts and costs. The system of scaling and 
accounting was that used by the Brown Company in its many operations 
and covered practically every detail. At the close of the operation in 
March unburned piles left when the snow fell in the fall were burned 
in the spring by special crews between April 25 and May 3 without 
endangering the forest. 

In the crews where brush burning was being done, the branches as 
fast as they were lopped were dragged into piles and burned, fire being 
carried from one pile to another. It was necessary to start from four 
to ten fires daily in each crew. ‘The branches burned readily when 
freshly cut, but if piles were left and became covered with snow, the 
snow acted as a wet blanket and made a fire extremely difficult to start 
and maintain. It was found better practice in order to burn piles that 
had been covered by snow to start a fire and move the branches piece 
by piece to the new fire, rather than to try to burn them where they lay. 
It was necessary to haul branches lopped from long logs farther in 
distance than where lopped from trees felled to be cut into four foot 
pulpwood, because the boles of the trees from which long logs were 
being made had to be felled alongside and lengthwise of a drag road, 
while trees destined for pulpwood could be felled in any direction and 
the resulting brush was more readily gotten together. Piles burned 
holes in the ground of an average diameter of 10 feet, but the ratio of 
the sum of these areas to the whole area of the forest was of little 
moment. No attempt was made to burn blow-down or natural forest 
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‘litter, of which there was a considerable amount on the ground, or such 
, hardwood trees as were felled in the making of roads. ‘The men were 
somewhat bothered from the sparks igniting their clothes and a few 
left on account of the expense of keeping in clothes. No trouble was 
_ experienced from men loafing in front of the fire and no burning 
accidents were experienced. 

The final figures as agreed upon for this test showed a total average 
expense from all operations on all areas of $1.05 per cord for brush 
_ burning over the usual logging costs. This was divided among the 
‘various experiments as follows: 

The average extra cost for Operation I—Long logs—S'pring burning 
for burning brush piled in the fall and burned in the spriag, was 
$1.82 per cord, or an addition of about 20 per cent to the cost of cut- 
ting and hauling, but $1 of this amount was due to the necessity of 
spring burning. As a practical matter brush piling called for an 
addition of one extra man in each crew for the purpose, as it took all 
the time of one man to collect and pile the brush for two choppers, 
a swamper and sled tender, these men favoring the brush burner as 
much as possible. 

When as in Operation I, B—Long logs-Winter burning the piling 
and burning was all done in the winter months, this extra cost was 
reduced to $1.01 per cord or an addition of 16 per cent to straight log- 
ging. While costs for cutting were larger than in Operation I, A, the 
costs for hauling were less, and this job escaped the extra cost of spring 
burning. 

In Operation IT, A—Pulpwood-S pring burning, so little 4-foot pulp- 
wood was cut in the fall—an amount of only 55 cords in all—and 
the brush piled for burning in the spring, that it was considered not 
enough to make a comparison and the figures are not given. Also an 
attempted burn in the fall, the brush from 64 cords of long logs in 
Operation I, A—Long logs, proved to be so expensive and unsatisfactory 
that the cost was not used in arriving at the figures above. 

In Operation II, B—Pulpwood—Winter burning, there was a differ- 
ence of 52 cents per cord in the cost between a crew cutting and 
piling 4-foot pulpwood that burned brush and one that did not, or an 
addition of 8 per cent to the cost of cutting and piling. 

Many interesting lessons were learned from this experiment which 
have a bearing on the desirability of the introduction of this kind of 
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work in northern New Hampshire. It is probable that there will be 
less cost per cord in brush burning while cutting 4-foot pulpwood 
during the winter months than when cutting long logs, from the follow- 
ing: That the men are ‘close to their work, that the bole of the tree 
is run farther into the top, that less right-of-way for roads has to be 
made, and that the tops have to be dragged a less distance. The cost 
of brush burning will remain reasonably steady during the year, being 
a trifle higher in the early months and reduced a little as the year pro- 
gresses, provided deep snow is not encountered, due to the experience of 
the men and the stimulus given them by the management. The cost 
of brush burning in the heavy growth will be somewhat less than in 
the light growth, and the difference between burning and not burning 
in the heavy growth will be less than in the light growth. It would 
seem to the writer, however, that the outstanding lesson learned was 
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the greatly increased difficulties and costs of spring burning over winter — 


burning and the dangers attendant thereon. More and more the long 
log cut is being displaced by a straight 4-foot pulpwood cut. Much 
of this wood is peeled in the early summer before being cut up and 
much of the pulpwood timber is scattering and must be picked up in 
the fall on bare ground before the arrival of deep snow. Since, there- 


fore, the greatest proportion of 4-foot pulpwood is cut in New England ~ 
during the summer and fall, during the season when it is unsafe to © 


burn brush, this brush must.be piled and left for burning later. In 
only two seasons of the year can this be safely done. ‘The first is late 
in the fall when heavy rains have set in or on the first fall of snow. 
The second, a short interval in the early spring. As the snow comes 
quickly in New England, the interval afforded for this work in the fall 
might be less than one week and in an average year at best would afford 
only two or three weeks for work. During this short period if large 


operations had been made over a whole State in the summer and fall — 


(Maine and New Hampshire, for instance, would probably cut better 
than two million cords of 4-foot pulpwood before snow came), it can 
easily be seen that a great army of men would be required to cover all 
the brush burning, a practical impossibility to secure on account of 
distance, distribution, and uncertainty. This condition would exist in 
the spring in a more acute degree, the time of burning being even 
shorter, and the moisture hanging in and around the piles longer than 
in the open. In the spring after the men have left the woods for good 
(summer logging not starting until much later), it would be a costly 
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; “matter to bring them back and run camps solely for this purpose for 

is such a short time for such a large number of men. Again, burning 

_ brush in the fall and spring, to say nothing of the occasional pulpwood 

_ pile that experience has shown is destroyed by some careless burner, 

~ would necessarily have to be left to the judgment of the logger, as 

conditions and seasonal changes vary in different localities. It is im- 

practical to supervise such work by any possible fire warden system 

_ Over an immense area, and a tremendous fire risk would be “existent . 

__ if the burning was left to the general judgment. It also must be borne 

_ in mind that New England conditions as to brush burning parallel but 

slightly Western, Southern, or European conditions in the matter of 

soil, seasons, forest floor, stand per acre, species, climatic change, rain- 
fall and many other variants, and little comparison can be had. While 
it is true that burning clears the immediate vicinity of fallen trees of 
brush and slash, there still remains a larger area adjacent about and 

_ around, between roads, in areas where from the scarcity of trees or 
other reasons no cutting is done, along the banks of brooks, in old 
roads and landings, and in a thousand places which still remain covered 
with a considerable amount of forest litter, blow-down, bushes, leaves, 
dry grass, bare sticks, and other inflammable matter which it would be 
an impossible task to rid the forest of, and this is at all times equally 
ignitable by lightning, careless campers, and the usual fire risks. Such 
litter is constantly accumulating, especially from wind-throw, follow- 
ing thinnings, from bug work, rot, etc., and the areas it covers in toto 
would not be cut over by operators in many years. If brush burning 
in New England was made compulsory for every operation, the fire risk 
of the State would be little helped for generations. In other words, 
the burning of brush in operations alone is not at all a complete riddance 
of inflammable material existing in the woods and only in small 
restricted area offers a partial solution of the fire risk. It is also well 
known that once a fire is well started in dry weather and high winds 

_ it will run in the crowns of trees alone. 

For the reasons stated above, therefore, it is the writer’s opinion that 
the advantages gained for New England in fire protection by spring 
or fall brush burning would not be at all commensurate with the 
attendant cost and danger to the State. 

While it is understood that results obtained above were for a stngle 
year and carried on by inexperienced labor, which necessarily would 
be subject to some improvement were tests continued, it is the writer's 
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epinion that experienced labor and technic could not greatly reduce the ~ 


costs, as the nature of brush burning is neither intricate or difficult of 
comprehension. 

If there is something like 600,000 cords of wood cut yearly in a 
small State like New Hampshire and some millions in New England as 
a whole, the addition of anything like $1 a cord yearly to the cost of 
operating this amount, or from $600,000 to some millions of dollars 
annually, for the sake of fire protection, when the last 10 years’ average 
annual fire loss in the State of New Hampshire by forest fires is not 
in excess of $50,000 and proportionately low elsewhere, is a matter that 
from a financial point would not seem to be sound business for the pub- 
lic. It is the writer’s opinion that purely as a fire protective measure, 
judging from unfavorable climatic conditions, the inadequacy of re- 
sults obtained and the excessive cost, that the burning of brush in 
logging operations in New England is not good forestry practice, and 
that a much smaller tax upon the community spent in fire protection 
as applied to reduction, report, patrol, accessibility, equipment, and 
enforcement would yield and is yielding far greater results. From a 
forestry angle, the burning or leaving of brush and slash offers an 
interesting field at the present time in New England for further inves- 
tigation to ascertain what effect it has, if any, on the harboring and 
spread of devastating beetles ; what effect it has if left evenly scattered 
about in furnishing shade for seedlings and in retaining moisture in 
the spring; what would be the loss in reproduction if seed cones were 
all burned up; what is the length of time that seed can remain fertile 
in the forest floor and germinate and in what kind of forest floor it 
lives longest; how long lopped limbs take to rot naturally; and some 
other brush disposal matters about which the writer is uncertain. 
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A PLEA FOR COMMON SENSE IN CHANGES OF 
BOTANICAL NOMENCLATURE 


By EMANUET, Fritz 


Is it not time to call a halt on the practice of changing the official 
botanical or Latin names of trees? The literature bearing on many 
of our important trees is already so extensive and so widely used that 


_ the present botanical names of these trees are thoroughly established. 


Yet we find the Forest Service preparing to adopt new official names for 
certain well-known trees in a proposed check list which is to supersede 
the list published as Bulletin 17 of the old Division of Forestry in 1898. 
These changes are not necessary, are without sensible foundation and, 
if adopted, will cause endless confusion and undoubtedly also many 
costly mistakes in the business transactions of nurserymen, foresters, 
and lumbermen. Some of the earlier literature is somewhat confusing 
to the present- -day student because names were used that are now 
obsolete. “But in the last score of years there has been, happily, a marked 
uniformity in nomenclature used by writers on forestry and allied 
subjects, except perhaps on the part of a few botanists. What good can 
come of another change? Is it not bad enough to have a babel of 
common names without further muddling the botanical names? Is it 
not very improper for one branch of the Forest Service to encourage 
lumbermen to adopt a simplification of the common names of trees 
and lumber, and for another branch to upset present botanical names 
of trees where there is now no confusion? 

Botanists have a law by which they are supposed to be guided in 
adopting botanical names. This law states that the first name ever 
applied to a tree is its correct name. In other words, the name given 
2 species by the first botanist to describe it, and to file a specimen in 
some herbarium, is the name that should be official for the species. 
This is certainly a good law, but let us see what a blind adherence to 
it will cause. With so many species to describe when the science of 
botany was young and after the binomial scheme of nomenclature was 
adopted it was inevitable that two or more botanists, working inde- 
pendently and entirely ignorant of each other’s work, should describe 
the same species and give it different names. ‘The first of these may 


have published his description in an obscure publication while the latter’s 
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description may have received more prominence and naturally was the 
one to become known and established. This latter name may be used 
thirty, fifty years or more, when out of a clear sky comes the discovery 
of a botanist, rummaging among the dusty specimens in a foreign 
herbarium, that the name we have been using so long is not the original 
or “correct” name. He therefore rules that we will have to cast it 
overboard and take up the rediscovered original name. This is what 
has happened with our old friend red oak. We have been calling it 
Quercus rubra so long that we have come to look upon that as the only 
name. But now we are told Q. borealis antedates this name and should 
take the place of Q. rubra. To make matters worse, it was discovered 
that Linneaus, the originator of the binomial system and the first man 
to name many species, applied the name Q. rubra to what we now call 
oO} digitata, our Spanish oak, and we must now forget the name 
Q. digitata and call this oak Q. rubra. What confusion this will cause! 
Is the botanist’s priority law so inexorable that exceptions are not per- 
missible? Would it not have been simpler and much more sensible for 
the discoverer to have made a note on the old herbarium specimen of 
Spanish oak to the effect that its botanical name is now generally 
Q. digitata? The botanical and dendrological world would be a happier 
one if he had gone so far as to have destroyed the specimen of Linneaus. 
This, by the way, is the third change in this tree, many botanists having 
until a few years ago called it Q. falcata. 


Here are a few more cases: 

Jack pine from P. divaricata to P. banksiana. 

Tamarack from L,. americana to L, laricina. 

Red spruce from P. rubens to P. rubra. 

White spruce from P. canadensis to P. glauca. 

Southern red cedar from J. barbadensis to J. lucayana. 

California tan bark from Q. densiflora to Lithocarpus densiflora. 

Red oak from Q. rubra to Q. borealis. 

Spanish oak from Q. digitata to Q. rubra, and the common name is 
to become southern red oak. 

Post oak from Q. minor to Q. stellata. 

Chestnut oak from Q. prinus to Q. montana. 

Basket oak from Q. michauxii to Q. prinus. 

Basswood from T’. americana to 'T. glabra. 
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Some of the names proposed are of course already known to many 
of us.and were indeed in some use in the past, but in the last two 
dlecades our literature has greatly expanded and there is a much more 
general use even among laymen of present names than ever before. 
For this reason if for no other, any change at this time is ill advised. 

Botanists are an individualistic class. They have their own ways of 
doing things and no layman is supposed to know much about botany. 
Yet we find among botanists a great division of opinion and they do 
not adhere uniformly to their own law, so much go, in fact, that the 
law is really no law. Witness the case of our hickories. One botanist 
insists on Hicoria for the generic name, another Carya. Which is right? 
What is to be gained by changing back and forth with every change in 
the backing of the authority? What difference does it make if it is 
Carya or Hicoria as long as we all use the same name? One botanist 
insists on calling our bigtree, S. gigantea, another insists on S. wash- 
ingtoniana although no one else ever calls it that. Botanists of England 
call the same tree S. wellingtonia. It does not seem fair that a single 
man, because he is honored as a leading dendrologist, has a right to 
take advantage of his position and arbitrarily insist on the rest of the 
world changing nomenclature to conform to his ideas. Sargent has 
recently published a new edition of his manual. In it we find the most ; 
radical of changes from his older edition. If in ten years he should 
publish another edition would we have inflicted on us still further 
changes? He has no more right to upset established botanical nomen- 
clature than he has of taking the characters which you and I use to 
indicate degrees and minutes and use them, as he does in his manual, 
for feet and inches. Sargent’s old manual was looked upon as an 
authority and no doubt many botanists will look upon the new manual 
as their “bible.” But those of us who will have greatest need for tree 
names in a business and professional way should not change with tem- 
peramental botanists and should insist that in the new Forest Service 


_ check list, which will be the forester’s and lumberman’s “bible” and will 


bear the Government’s official stamp, the radical changes proposed be 
omitted and that the present accepted nomenclature be retained and be 


published far and wide. 


In connection with Mr. Fritz’ article, the following resolution will 


be of interest: 
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RESOLUTION 


Concerning changes in botanical nomenclature as contemplated by the 
United States Forest Service. .Adopted by the California Section of 
the Society of American Foresters, December 15, 1922. 


Whereas, It has come to the notice of the California Section of the 
Society of American Foresters that the U. S. Forest Service is contem- 
plating publication of a new check list of the trees of the United 
States, and 

Whereas, It is proposed to make in this new check list many radical 
changes in botanical nomenclature which appear to be needless and 
without sensible foundation; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the California Section of the Society of American 
Foresters believes such changes as productive of harmful confusion 
and is therefore opposed to them, or any changes whatever in nomen- 
clature for which there is no real need or where there is now no 
confusion; and be it further 


Resolved, That proposed changes in botanical nomenclature be sub- 
mitted for consideration to a larger committee of representative Ameri- 
can botanists than has considered this matter in the past; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Forester, U. S. 
Forest Service; the President of the Society of American Foresters; 
the managing editor of the JourNAL oF Forrstry, R. Zon; and the 
chairmen of the Sections of the Society of American Foresters. 


ONE STEP TOWARD GETTING FORESTRY ACROSS TO 


THE MINOR EXECUTIVES 
| By EpwaArp RICHARDS 


With the rapid advance in the practice of forestry, especially in New 
England and the East, the fact has become evident that if the foresters 


~ now in charge of the woodlands are going to have their orders properly 


carried out by the woods force, it will be necessary for them to def- 
nitely begin training their woodsmen along the lines of careful forest 
practice. Of course this will be automatically accomplished, without 
direct and conscious effort on the part of foresters as an organized 
group, by the mere educational value of putting into practice what is 
outlined by the technical heads of the forests. Still the question arises— 
Cannot this work be done more rapidly and better if the foresters as a 
body consciously undertake it? With this in mind, I would like to 
offer the following suggestion to the Society as a whole with the pur- 
pose of promoting discussion and leading ultimately to some definite 
action. 

Let each of the Sections of the Society undertake the formation of 
a woodman’s division of their Section. The membership of this 
division shall be elected from among the woods workers, walking bosses, 
portable sawmill men, fire wardens, rangers, nursery men, etc., in the 
employ or under the direction of foresters in the Section. These prac- 
tical woodsmen are to be elected by each Section as associate members 
of that Section without a vote. (They are not to be elected associate 
members of the Society at large.) At the various meetings of the Sec- 
tions, efforts should be made to have these associate Section members 
attend the meetings and take part, one or two special problems in which 
they will be especially interested forming part of the program. As 
time goes on and the various Sections build up such woodmen’s divisions, 
finally several Sections of the Society could arrange for special meetings 
of their woodsmen’s divisions. It might even be worth while to look 
forward to a national congress of such woodsmen’s divisions in which 
the best practical methods of carrying out the technical directions of the 
scientific men could be discussed by the practical men. In this way, the 


technical foresters of the country will make a beginning of consciously 
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educating their subordinates along the lines best suited to the proper — 
handling of our woodlands. 


Some arguments favoring the.above plan are as follows: 

(1) The foresters assume a definite program of educating minor 
executives. 

(2) Such a move will definitely increase the personnel of those con- 
sciously affiliating themselves with the forestry movement. 

(3) It will increase the circulation of the JouRNAL oF ForEsTRY. 
Without serious difficulty, a woodsman’s division might be introduced 
into the Journat for the special benefit of these associate sectional 
members. 

(4) The presence of these practical men will greatly assist the tech- 
nical foresters in their discussions of their various problems, by the 
introduction of the practical viewpoint of the man who does the woods 
work. ‘This will be especially true in the field meetings. 

(5) It will increase the solidarity of the woodsmen themselves in 
their efforts toward putting into practice forestry methods. This will 
be because at such meetings they will find others of their own type 
facing similar problems and making similar efforts to put the dictates of 
forestry into practice in the woods. 

- (6) It will tend to increase the democratic control of our woodlands 
and tend to break down the accusation that foresters belong to an 
exclusive highbrow organization where the practical woodsman is 
unwelcome. 

(7) It will build up the fundamental foundation upon which the 
practical accomplishment of forestry must rest, that is, the force of 
men who are sympathetic with the ideals of first-class forest practice, 
and who are the very ones who will be doing the work in the woods. 


This idea came to me in the nature of a vision of the needs of for- 
estry in the not far distant future. In speaking of it before the Boston 
meeting of the Society, I was agreeably surprised to find that the need 
had already been realized and some attempt made to solve it by some 
members of the New England Section. ‘his article, however, is for 
the purpose of calling the attention of the Society at large to the prob- 
lems and promoting discussion of it. 


REVIEWS 


Guide Pratique de Sylviculture. F. Fankhauser. ‘Translated by 
Petitmermet, 3rd Ed., 1921. Payot et cie, Genéve. 


We are indebted to M. Petitmermet, an inspector in the Federal 
Swiss Forest Service, for a translation of the last edition of Dr. 
Fankhauser’s Practical Guide to Silviculture. 

Since the first edition of this classic in 1866, there have been pre- 
_ viously five German and two French editions, the last French edition 
appearing in 1887, and the third edition dated Berne, September, 
d 1920, but published in 1921, has been enlarged and brought up-to-date. 

It is much more than a mere introduction to forestry and contains 
so much sound fundamental data that it might even be worth pub- 
lishing in English as a popular text book, provided the data on American 
species could be substituted for pages 42-110, which deal entirely 
with European hard and softwoods. 
" The book as it stands is divided into introduction, environment (in- 
cluding climate, soil and situation), forest botany, silviculture, logging, 
protection of forests, surveying, and forest improvements. The data 
on forest botany, logging and surveying are of less interest to the 
American forester; while the material on forest improvements applies 
to the Alps, it is of interest to the teaching profession to be able to 
refer in condensed form to the methods used in stopping and con- 
trolling torrents and avalanches. The sections of particular interest 
to American foresters are importance and utility of forests under 
“Introduction” and the discussion of artificial and natural reforestation 


under “Sylviculture.” 

One of the needs of the profession in the United States is a sounder 
and clearer knowledge of a few fundamental facts in silviculture 
which are generally accepted as gospel truths by European foresters. 
Too frequently American foresters are groping for information in 
regard to problems which have already been satisfactorily solved in 
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The Valuation of American Timberlands. By Karl W. Woodward, 
Professor of Forestry, New Hampshire State College, pp. vii + 246, 
figs. 14. John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1921. 

To quote the preface, “This book is intended to supply certain in- 


formation needed by the investor, timber cruiser, and student of for- 
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estry. It aims to give for the continental United States and its outly- 
ing territories the principal facts regarding the timber resources. This 
work tries to give those basic facts upon which a superstructure of 
detailed knowledge concerning a particular tract may safely be erected. 
For the student of forestry . . . an attempt is here made to 
evaluate American forest conditions and. compare the forest types with 
each other.” 

The first two-thirds of the book are taken up with general descriptions 
of the seventeen “types” of forest in the United States and those of 
Alaska, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. Here are presented in a 
concise style the general situation for each type, including such points 
as distribution, character of the stand, rates of growth, factors in- 
fluencing costs of estimating, logging and milling methods and costs, 
iumber prices, stumpage and land values, and factors affecting the 
validity of titles. These chapters give a fairly clear bird’s-eye view of 
the general forest conditions over the country, and as a background for 
more detailed study of local conditions are well worth while. 

In matters of detail, however, there are many inaccuracies which 
should not be overlooked. Some of these are typographical errors, 
while others, such as various discrepancies between the text and accom- 
panying tables or curves, or between different tables, may be due to 
inadequate editorial review. Others are plain mis-statements. For 
instance, the statement that in the western yellow pine type the 
“topography is not rough, the stands are of a uniform density and 
size” will come as somewhat of a surprise to one who has cruised this 
type in central Idaho, while one familiar with southern Wyoming, 
central Idaho, and eastern Oregon may be surprised to learn that in 
the lodgepole pine type the topography “‘is generally steep and rough,” 
or that the species “has few enemies” as compared with others in the 
region. Nor will anyone who-has seen the high plateaus of central 
and southern Utah agree that the Engelmann spruce type is “confined 
to the higher peaks so that the topography is rough and steep and the 
soil shallow,” or that “at least eight months of the year have average 
temperatures below freezing.’ 

The geographical distribution of the eastern white pine, western 
yellow pine, and lodgepole pine types are inaccurately given, while the 
discussion of the southern hardwood type applies only to the hard- 
woods of the southern Appalachians, entirely ignoring the sprout hard- 
woods of the northeastern States and the central woodlot forests be- 
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tween the Appalachians and the Great Plains, although Woodward 
includes both of these regions in the southern hardwood type. One of 
the most important sub-types of the southern bottomlands—the oak- 
hickory combination—is omitted from the list on page 63. The state- 
ment about Lawson cypress on page 133 does not seem to fit in very 
well with the fact that it is one of the most satisfactory woods for 
airplane construction, and that considerable quantities have been ex- 


ported to Japan. 


It is difficult to understand the reasons for some of the. discrepancies 
in the figures given for costs of exploitation in different types. For 
instance, why should it cost $4 to mill a thousand feet of Douglas fr, 
using 4 man-hours, but only $3 to $3.50 for redwood, requiring 7 
man-hours? Milling northern hardwoods requires 10 man-hours and 
costs $4, while for southern hardwoods only 6 hours are required but 
the cost is more than $7. It costs $9.50 to manufacture and market 
oak lumber in the northeast (p. 45), but at least $19 to manufacture 
southern hardwoods (p. 78), although only $2 of the difference is due 
to the greater cost of hauling the logs to the mill. It is also hard to 
understand why getting out poles and piling should cost $40 per M 
board feet in Idaho, while lumber can be manufactured in the same 
region for $14 (pp. 108-109). 

Although more than one-fourth of the book is devoted to chapters 
on timber valuation and land valuation, with considerable detail regard- 
ing lumber prices, logging costs, grades of lumber, and other factors, 
no clear idea is given as to how to appraise the values of either timber 
or land after the cruise is made. It is merely stated that “stumpage 
prices should equal the difference between the average sale value of the 
various grades obtainable from a stand of timber and the sum of all 
the costs of logging, manufacture, and transportation, including a fair” 
profit.” ‘The data on the various factors of costs and values given in 
these two chapters are exceedingly generalized, and in some cases open 
to question. It is hard to believe, for instance, that the gross value for 
the product of an acre of mature timber, even when expressed in terms 
of the Boston market, disregarding transportation costs, can be $1,800 
for Alaskan hemlock and spruce, and only $800 for second-growth white 
pine, or that it can be $600 for lodgepole pine and only $315 for western 
yellow pine and sugar pine. Likewise, it may be news to some to learn 
that in the western white (silver) pine, southern pine, western yellow 
pine and Lake States white pine types, among others, the general 
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method of transporting logs from the stump to the mill is skidding and — 
hauling by animals, and that the western yellow pine type is in such 
small bodies that it is better adapted to exploitation by small portable 
mills than by large mills. Stuch ‘stumpage values as $5 per M for black 
walnut, $3.18 for white oak, $1.58 for cypress, and $1.12 for shortleaf 
pine may, as the author suggests, have a certain historical interest, but 
they certainly are of little use in judging of present values. 

Professor Woodward must have been in a specially pessimistic mood 
when he wrote the sections dealing with the costs of growing timber, or 
else he was under the spell of some of the ravings of certain well-known 
“economists” of the lumber industry, who can make figures prove almost 
anything except the possibility of growing trees. There can certainly 
be little comfort for those who expect to use lumber forty or fifty years 
hence, when they see that to grow high-grade saw-timber will require 
at least 150 years, that this will cost $4,450 per acre,.and that “the cost 
of growing it will soon determine throughout the world the value of 
the standing timber!” If conditions are really as bad as this, we may 
confidently look forward to a time, and that within a century, when the 
United States will be as bare of timber as is the worst devastated region 
in China, and when clear lumber will be seen only in museums. 

But the picture is not really anywhere near as bad as it is painted. 
In the first place, the rates of growth given for the different species 
are in a great many cases ridiculously low. To say that western yellow 
pine in Oregon will reach a diameter of only 13 inches in 100 years, 
that Engelmann spruce will reach only 6 inches and lodgepole pine 
9 inches in the same period, or that sugar pine will average only 5 
inches and eastern white pine less than 11 inches in 50 years, gives an 
entirely erroneous impression of the possibilities of growing timber 
under management in these types. Apparently these figures must rep- 
resent averages of all the trees in a stand, rather than of the main- 
stand trees only. In the second place, the average value of land used 
for growing timber has never been as high as ten dollars an acre, nor 
is it likely to be until timber-growing becomes so profitable that our 
millions of acres of idle forest land are all covered with growing trees. 
Even five dollars would be an exceedingly liberal estimate. Further- 
more, when it is considered that the great bulk of our future crops of 
timber will be regenerated naturally, it is difficult to justify an average 
cost of regeneration as high as ten dollars, while an allowance of one 
dollar per acre per annum for cost of protection and administration 
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means a degree of intensity of management which is not likely to 


become general in this country for generations. 

The camel’s back is finally broken, however, by the use of the old 
bogey Compound Interest, accumulating for periods of from 50 to 150 
years. Strangely enough, Woodward cites an office building as a form 
of investment comparable to forestry, but ignores the fact that the 
investor in an office building charges his interest off annually. It is 
interesting to consider the wonderful possibilities in compound interest. 


~ One dollar invested at even the low rate of 3 per cent, in a thousand 


years would amount to approximately seven trillions of dollars 
($7,000,000,000,000 )—-several times the total sum of the wealth of the 
entire world. What would it cost to grow another crop of giant 
Sequoias? Small wonder, then that he concludes that it will not pay to 
grow saw-timber in the Appalachian coves, the southern pine, the 
sugar pine, and other types yielding less than 1,000 board feet per acre 
per annum; yet, if that is true, why should he join the ranks of the 
“+esidualists” who insist that “it is fundamental that forests should be 
restricted to the low-priced, stony, rough lands unfit for tillage,’ or in 
other words, !ands that cannot be used for anything else. It is not done 
anywhere else in the world. 

In conclusion, one point must be borne in mind, and that is, that if 
we do not want to become wound up in the coils of compound interest, 
we must begin to grow timber while we still have some left to start 
with. ‘The man who buys a growing forest while stumpage is fairly 
cheap, and uses it to produce continuous timber crops from the very 
beginning, is going to have an enormous advantage over one who waits 
until stumpage is high. Moreover, as Woodward so aptly illustrates 
with a comparison of stumpage values of mahogany and second-growth 
white pine, stumpage prices depend, broadly speaking, on distances 
between the timber and the consuming market, regardless of the in- 
erinsic value of the product. This is extremely significant from the 
standpoint of growing timber locally in consuming regions of the East. 


W.N.S. 


Timber. By Harold Titus. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.75. 


This novel by the author of “Bruce of the Circle A,” should be read 
by every student of lumbering and forestry and especially by every 
citizen of a timbered State who is interested in the future welfare of 
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his Commonwealth. It is a story of the Michigan pine forests ; of their 
great extent and the tremendous wealth they yielded; of their gradual 
depletion; of the decadence of what were once thriving towns; of the 
vast man-made “economic deserts;” of the heartless exploitation of 
gullible settlers by knavish cut-over land real estate brokers. 

Luke Taylor has made millions in timber; his son John has never 
done a stroke of work until driven to it by a girl. Helen Foraker is 
the daughter of a lumberman who also became wealthy but who had a 
vision of our future needs for lumber. Feeling a sense of responsi- 
bility to the public he begins to reforest his cut-over lands but dies 
early in the new venture. His daughter continues his work and in _ 
doing so meets young ‘Taylor whom she wins over to the spirit of 
forestry. The complications that arise, the effort of an unscrupulous 
and malicious politician to tax her young timber out of the county and 
the obstinacy of the elder Taylor to see anything but sentiment in 
“Foraker’s Folly,” is made the basis of a gripping romance, so absorb- 
ing in fact as to distract one, at times, from the author’s lessons in 
forestry. ‘The student will find this book a good: antidote after a 
difficult course in the mysteries, if there are any, of forestry. The 
author has succeeded in writing a splendid romance and at the same 
time a very clear and simple description of the growth of a young forest, 
its protection, its financial aspect, and its harvesting. 

It is not only an entertaining novel but also an interestingly written, 
concise, but strong, dissertation on forestry. If the author has not 
made forestry a life study he shows evidence of having been excellently 
and correctly coached. The book comes at an opportune time, and it 


offers the public a good opportunity to learn much of forestry while 
being entertained. BMS 


Lumber Manufacture in the Douglas Fir Region. By H. B. Oakleaf. 


Commercial Journal Company, Inc., Chicago, October, 1922. Pp. 182, 
fig. 53. 


Coming closely upon the heels of Bryant’s “Ijumber,” this book may 
seem superfluous, but even a very casual examination will prove that it 
is one for which many western lumbermen have found need. Instead 
of being a general work on lumbering it is limited to the manufacture 
of lumber in the Douglas fir region, and therefore has considerable 
space for important detail. The author’s title is very conservative for 
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much of the contents is applicable to other western regions where logs 
are large. 

The book is the result of what must have been a very big and 
difficult undertaking in assembling into one cover the methods and 
costs of constructing and operating plants for the manufacture of lum- 
ber in the Douglas fir region. The fact that the author is able to give 
what appear to be authoritative figures on cost of installation and 
operation gives the work considerable value to the lumber manufacturer. 


-Even though the costs are for an earlier period they are valuable as a 


basis and also because at that time conditions were more settled. 

After discussing the size, type, and cost of Douglas fir mills, there 
follow notes on the factors that must be given consideration before 
selecting a mill site. The saw mill building is described, with partial 
specifications for its construction ; following this each important machine 
or piece of equipment is given detailed attention, with figures on cost 
and power required, notes on their care and operation, and plans for 
their general arrangement. The kiln drying of lumber and air sea- 
soning and storage are given careful consideration and are very logically 
and well presented. Other topics covered are the planing mill; ship- 
ping; power; fire protection; wages; taxes; insurance; depreciation ; 
capital; log grades; yields; prices; and Douglas fir lumber products. 
Considerable attention is given this last subject and the products men- 
tioned include flooring, siding, staves, pickets, decking, timbers, ties, 
boards, and many others. 

It is a particularly welcome book at this time because the Douglas fir 
region will soon dominate the lumber industry of the Nation and many 
men are seeking detailed information regarding it. It is perhaps the 
first studied attempt to bring under one cover notes on equipment, . 
methods, and costs of lumber manufacture in a specific region, and none 
is more recent. For the cost data alone the book is worth the price. 
he information was gathered when the author was in the Forest 
Service (1916), and the original plan was to publish it as a companion 
bulletin to W. H. Gibbon’s “Logging in the Douglas Fir Region,” 
Les, D. A: Bulletin 711. 

There are upward of fifty unusually good line cuts, many of which 
appear to be original. The man who is thinking of going into lumber 
manufacturing in the Douglas fir region should first of all invest in a 
copy of this book. KE. F. 
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MENSURATION, FINANCE, AND MANAGEMENT 


Parde, Director of the Ranger School at Barres, 

German Working France, reviews certain differences between Ger- 

Plans in man and French working plans, based on a trip 

Alsace-Lorraine through Alsace-Lorraine during 1922. He com-_ 

ments on fourteen different technical phases of 

forest working plans and summarizes his conclusions as to whether 

the German or French method is preferable. His criticism appears to 
be based solely on technical grounds. 

Quite frequently in Germany, a group of forests is managed on a 
sustained yield, and Parde regrets that such a system is not applied in 
France; for example, near the town of Blois are found the forests of 
Blois, Russy, and Boulogne. Each forest has a distinct working plan 
and separate annual cut. Parde argues that the German system should 
be followed with but one working plan and one prescribed annual cut 
for the three forests. 

Some of the minutia in German working plans Parde believes to be 
more or less superfluous. He refers especially to the classification of 
five soil qualities; theoretically, an excellent scheme, but practically, 
difficult to establish. Nor does he agree with the German system of 
rotations divided into periods of equal lengths (20 years), but prefers 
the French system.of varying the length of the periods according to 
local conditions. In German working plans there is no distinction 
between the general regulation of exploitation and the special regula- 
tion which the French use, and he concludes that “The absence of a 
special regulation of exploitation is in my opinion the principal criticism 
which can be made of the German working plans.” He feels that the 
French idea of a general exploitation plan applicable for the whole 
rotation and a special plan for the curfent period makes the French 
plan much clearer and much easier to apply. 

The Germans prescribe a yield for timber, for stumps and for small 
wood. In France, the yield does not distinguish between classes of 
timber. Parde argues that the German method is unnecessary and in 
practice more or less of a dead letter. "The Germans calculate the yield 


with the use of volume tables and the volume of the wood is based on 
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A 
actual measurements. On the other hand, the French calculate both 


. the yield and the cut from volume tables, and therefore have no exact 


_ figures on the actual amount removed. The German system is cer- 
_ tainly more exact. 

Parde also argues that too much freedom is given German forest 
officers in locating their cutting areas wherever they desire, provided 
the prescribed cut is not exceeded. According to Parde, “Theoretically 
the German plan appears excellent, for it permits foresters to take 
account of all conditions at the time of cutting—silvicultural, market, 
and prices of the different classes of wood, etc, . . . but prac- 
tically it is frankly bad.” It gives the local officers too much freedom 
with the result that they are apt to overlook the need of cutting areas 
difficult to get at. 

The most serious criticism of German working plans in the opinion 
of the reviewer is that the Germans relegate this important work to 
young untrained technical men; while in France it is performed by the 
most experienced. 

Those interested in the technical minutia af working plans would do 
well to study Parde’s comments. eerie JR 


Revue des Eaux et Foréts, November, 1922. Notes sur les methodés allemandes 
d’amenagement des foréts, par L. Parde, pp. 370-381. 


POLITICS, EDUCATION, AND LEGISLATION 


Dr. Weber, as chairman of a standing com- 
Changes in mittee of the Swiss Forestry Association, 
Curriculum of reports to the general meeting of August 21, 
Swiss Forest School 1922, on the work of this committee on pro- 
posed changes in the curriculum of the for- 

estry division of the technical high school at Zurich. 

After pointing out that it is an easy matter to muster a number of 
desirable changes if it were not for practical considerations which 
preclude their accomplishment, the committee, after examining the 
subject from all sides, is of the opinion that emphasis in reform must 
be placed not only on (1) actual changes in the studies themselves, 
but equally on (2) the methods of examinations, and (3) on the 
requirements for entrance. 

The report then proceeds to examine these three matters at length— 
beginning with the third—and while the details are not of interest to 
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readers of the JourNAL, the conclusions reached may be, especially 
to those engaged in teaching forestry. 

In the matter of preparation for entrance to the professional school, 
the committee recommends a requirement of several months of prac- 
tical experience in forestry so as to judge the candidate’s fitness for 
the profession. This, it is pointed out, will also serve to diminish 
the present overcrowding in forestry. 

Regarding the examinations themselves, the committee recommends 
that a commission be created for this purpose, on which both teachers 
and practitioners are represented. 

The bulk of the report deals, as is natural, with reforms in the 
curriculum itself. The committee finds that the number of credit 
hours assigned to forest utilization and wood technology is insufficient. 
It proposes a four-hour course in utilization—besides a one-hour 
course in marketing of forest products—and a two-hour lecture course 
in technology with special emphasis on wood preservation, paper 
manufacture, and wood distillation.. A special professorship in wood 
technology is recommended. 

The report further recommends that during the required year and 
a half of practical experience after graduation, several weeks be spent 
in a large sawmill. Perhaps practical instruction can be arranged in 
co-operation with the Swiss forest industries. 

In conclusion the report emphasizes that above all the quality of 
the instruction depends upon the quality of the teacher and that mere 
matters of curriculum are secondary in importance to the personal 
conceptions which individual faculty members have as to the scope of 
their teaching activities. Pi: 5G 


Weber. Bericht des Standigen Komitees Uber die Studienplanreform. Schweiz 
Zeitschrift fiir Forstwesen, 1922. (Reprint.) See also translation in Journal 
Forestier Suisse, December, 1922. Pp. 221 to 224 (to be continued). 


SILVICULTURE, PROTECTION, AND EXTENSION 


Guinier, director of the Nancy Forest 
Eradicating Canker School, discusses at considerable length the 
on Silver Fir injury caused and the remedy for canker 
which is so common on silver fir in France in 

the Jura and Vosges mountains. 
Guinier first explains that there is no cure for the disease, and 
therefore it must be prevented. Since there is no anti-septic and 
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1,” ou “Chaudron” du ee Cus S.F. de F-C. et B. October, _ 
s ‘333-347. ; 


_ 


Millischer, Conservator of the French For- 
rroducing Conifers est Service at Lons-Le-Saunier, comments in 
into Broadleaf great detail on the introduction of conifers 

ue. Stands into broken down hardwood stands. He ex-_ 

plains what the operation is, when it should 
be done and why and how it should be carried out, by natural or 

a artificial means. 
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: E x oe L’Enresinement. M. Millischer. S.F. de F-C. et B. October, 1922. Pages 
320-332. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


(Compiled by Helen E. Stockbridge, Librarian, U. S. Forest Service.) 
LIST FOR DECEMBER, 1922. 
(Books and periodical articles indexed in library of U. S. Forest Service.) 


Forestry as a Whole 


Baker, W. M. Forestry for profit. 85 p. illus. Trenton, N. J., Dept. of con- 
servation and development, 1922. 


Proceedings and reports of associations, forest officers, etc. 


India—Andaman Islands—Forest dept. Report on forest administration for the 
year 1920-21. 42 p. Calcutta, 1922. 


Nigeria—Forests office. Annual report on the. forest administration of Nigeri 
for the year 1921. 18 p. Lagos, 1922. 


Oxford university forestry society. Journal, 1st series, no. 3, 45 p. Oxford, 1922. 
Forest Description 


British Guiana—Dept. of lands and mines—Forestry branch. Forestry in British 
Guiana: statement prepared for the British Empire forestry conference, Lon- 
don, July, 1920. 32 p. London, 1920. ; 

__ Canada—Dept. of the interior—Forestry branch. The forests of Canada: their 
extent, character, ownership, management, products, and probable future. 
35 p. Ottawa, 1920. 

East Africa—Forest department. The forests and timber resources of British 

East Africa. 24 p. London, 1920, 


— Quebec—Dept. of lands and forests—Forest service. Forestry in the province of 
Quebec: statement prepared for the British Empire forestry conference, Lon- 
_ don, July 1920. 19 p. Quebec, 1920. 
Rhodesia—Dept. of agriculture—Forest officer. Forestry in southern Rhodesia: 
statement prepared for the British Empire forestry conference, London, July 
1920. 23 p. London, 1920. 
Victoria—Forests commission. British Empire forestry conference, London, 1920: 


statement prepared by the Forests commission of Victoria, Australia. 16 p. 
Melbourne, 1920. 


Forest Investigations 


Hiley, W. E. and Cunliffe, N. An investigation into the relation between height 
growth of trees and meteorological conditions. 19 p. diagrs. Oxford, Eng., 


ee (Oxford university—School of forestry. Oxford forestry memoirs, 
no. 1. 


Forest Mensuration 


Brereton, B. Lumber and log exporter’s guide. 46 Dp. 


ee a illus. ‘Tacoma, Wash., 
Ne author, 1922. 


New Jersey lumber exchange. Iumber facts. 18 p. Newark, N. Vigo Ss 
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Forest Protection 


A.M. Beetles damaging seasoned timber. 24 p. illus. London, Wm. — 
ad and son., Itd., 1922. “i 
stal, R. N. and Soy. F. The Douglas fir chermes (Chermes cooleyi). 50 p. 
~‘illus., pi. London, 1922. (Great Britain—Forestry commission. Bulletin 45 vf, 
in, O. Forstinsektenkunde. 3d ed. 568 p. illus. Berlin, P. Parey, 1922. Pe 
Schierbeck, O. Barnjum $5,000.00 prize treatise on the spruce bud worm, bark : 
; beetle and borer. 63 p. illus. Montreal, Frank J. D. Barnjum, 1922. 

is Sane ; 

_ Nelson, T. C. The European pileworm: a dangerous marine borer in mnaPhewae ‘ 

Bay, New J ersey. 15 p. illus. New Brunswick, 1988) (N. J —Agricultural 
experiment station. Circular 139.) ie 


- 


4 Fire by. ™~ 1 ‘ 
Pend d’Oreille timber protective association. Fifteenth annual report. 29 p. 
Sandpoint, Id., 1922. : 


Forest Organization 


Ber ceiaaccl, A. B. and Lumsden, G. Q. Sample working plans for Adirondacks. 
q 16 p. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell university, 1922. 


2 Forest Policy ; 
a Endres, M. Handbuch der forstpolitik. 2d ed. 905 p. Berlin, J. Springer, 1922. 
- Forest Utilization 


— Foxworthy, F. W. Air forest products of the Malay peninsula. 68 p. Kuala 


3 d Lumpur, 1922. (Malayan forest records, no. 2.) 

e ‘Lumber industry | 
Southern logging association. Proceedings of the 12th annual meeting. 95 p. 
Ms diagrs. New Orleans, La., 1922. 

a Forest by-products 


Rau, Madyar Gopal, and Simonsen, J. L. Oils and fats from the seeds of Indian 
forest trees, pts. 1-5. 15 p. Calcutta, Supt. govt. printing, 1922. (Indian 


forest records, Veron pi Sa) 
: Wood Technology 


Heim, A. L. and others. Internal stresses in laminated construction. 56 p. illus., 
diagrs. Wash., D. C., 1922. (U. S—National advisory committee for aero- 


nautics. Report no. 145.) 
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Wood Preservation 


Bub-Bodmar, F. and Tilger, B. Die konservierung des holzes in theorie und 
praxis. 1006 p. illus. Berlin, P. Parey, 1922. ; 


Rasiliary Subjects 
Parks 


New York state association—Committee on state park plan. A state park plan 
for New York, with a proposal for the new park bond issue. 83 p. ilus., 
maps. IN. Y., 1922: 


Periodical Articles 
Miscellaneous periodicals 


American thresherman, Sept. 1922.—Forest rangers, protectors of our nation’s 
timber, by M. G. Troxell, p. 6-7. 

Board of trade journal, London, Jan. 26, 1922.—Paraguay timber industry, p. 104. - 

Breeder’s gazette, Dec. 21, 1922——Montana’s balanced agricultural resources, by 
W. C. Barnes, p. 880-1. 

—Chemical and metallurgical engineering, Dec. 20, 1922—Wooden. barrels for 
chemicals, p. 1231. 
Colorado pioneer, Novy. 1922—-The national forests of Colorado, by H. N. 

Wheeler, p. 25. 

Country life, London, Nov. 18, 1922.—Tree-felling, p. 631-3. * 

Ecology, Oct. 1922—Preservation of natural areas in the national forests, by G. 
A. Pearson, p. 284-7. 

Gardener’s chronicle, Dec. 2, 1922—-Henry J. Elwes, by F. R. 8S. Balfour, p. 
319-20. 

Gardener’s chronicle, Dec. 30, 1922.—The hollies, p. 379-80. 

Geographical review, Jan. 1923.—Land utilization in the United States: geo- 
graphical aspects of the problem; by O. E. Baker, p. 1-26. ; 

Journal of the Arnold arboretum, Oct. 1922.—Two new Asiatic poplars, by A. 
Rehder, p. 225-7. 

Journal of the Royal society of arts, London, Feb. 17, 1922—The timber of 
India and Burma, by A. L. Howard, p. 527-9. 

Journal of the Society of chemical industry, Nov. 30, 1922.—Method of convert- 
ing wood into sugar and other products, by S. F. Acree, p. 910a; Process and 
apparatus for obtaining glucose and dextrin from wood, by H. Terisse, p, 
910a. 

-Michigan agricultural experiment station. Quarterly bulletin, Nov. 1922.— 


Growth of hardwood trees, by P. A. Herbert, p. 81-3; Thinning woodlots, by 
A. K. Chittenden, p. 83-4. 


ne 


Missouri botanical garden bulletin, Dec. 1922——Paulownia tomentosa, p. 161-3; 
Twigs as weather recorders, p. 164-6. 


Nature study review, Dec. 1922—Mahogany, by J. J. Birch; p. 354-7. 
—Outlook, Nov. 22, 1922.—Cedar shingles: a tragedy of the new tariff act, by S. 
Rogers, p. 521-3. 
—Outlook, Dec. 6, 1922—Alaska, the misunderstood, by S. Rogers, p. 608-12. 


—Outlook, Dec. 13, 1922—The treasure-house of southeastern Alaska, by S. 
Rogers, p. 658-61, 
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Parks and recreation, Nov.-Dec. 1922.—In the scenic west: fleeting impressions 
ae of its oo. ees, by W. O. Doolittle, p. 89-103; The ‘Forét 
de Soignes,” by S. ld, p. 109-14; Care of park trees, by W. C Is- 
worth, p. 157-62. : 5 gee 

Photographic journal of America, Nov. 1922.—Photomicography applied in forest 
products research, by E. Gerry and M. E. Diemer, p. 422-30. 

Poland, Sept. 1922.—Poland’s forest resources, lumber industry and trade, by P. 
Be) Dallec p. 16-27, 39. 

Queensland agricultural journal, Nov. 1922—Queensland trees, no. 15: the hauer, 
by C. T. White and W. D. Francis, p. 359-61. 

Saturday evening post, Nov. 25, 1922.—Timber-line clover, by Will Irwin, p. 16-17, 
67, 70, 73-4, 76, 78. 

Saturday evening post, Dec. 16, 1922—The magnetic west: the high virgins, by J. 
Hergesheimer, p. 20-1, 62, 64, 69-70. 

—Scientific American, Dec. 1922—Wood colored as it grows, p. 417. 

Standard oil bulletin, Dec. 1922——New forests for old, by J. F. Kiimmel, p. 6-9, 

Sunset magazine, Jan. 1923.*—Asiatic parasites in our forests, by W. V. Woehlke, 
p. 30-1, 67. 

U. S. Weather bureau, Monthly weather review, Sept. 1922—The climatograph: 
a new form of chart for climatic phenomena, by E. N. Munns, p. 477-81. 

—Water resources, Dec. 1922.—The influence of the forest in retarding run-off as 
brought out by the Pueblo flood, by F. R. Johnson, p. 5-11. 

White pine series of architectural monographs, Dec. 1922.—Fences and fence 
posts of colonial times, by A. Hopkins, p. 3-16. 


Trade journals and commerce reports 


American lumberman, Dec. 9, 1922——Economics must control forest policy, p. 
31-3; About greenheart, p. 34; Data on wood flour manufacture, p. 34; For- 
estry in New England states, p. 44; Neglected uses for wood: wooden cor- 
nices and exterior ornamentation in brick buildings, by T. F. Laist, p. 51. 

American lumberman, Dec. 16, 1922—Progress in forest products research, by 
C. P. Winslow, p. 46-8; Tenure of timber lands in British Columbia, p. 68-94 

—American lumberman, Dec. 23, 1922—Massachusetts plans to promulgate grading 
rules for eastern spruce, pine and hemlock, p. 37. 

American lumberman, Dec. 30, 1922.—Recreational value of the forests, p. 45. 

American lumberman, Jan. 6, 1923——Plans park to preserve old tree, p. 53; New 
forestry law before committee, p. 66. : 

Barrel and: box, Dec. 1922.—Standardization of wooden shipping containers, p. 
33-4, 

Canada lumberman, Dec. 15, 1922.—How standard type of lumber camp con- 
struction was effected, by Alex. R. White, p. 54-6; Electric logging in woods 
operations is growing development, p. 56-7; Nail-holding qualities of wood 
investigated, p. 59; Popular shirt sleeve talk on British Columbia red cedar 
shingles, by A. E. Roberts, p. 63-4. 

Engineering news-record, Dec. 28, 1922.—Heavy trestlework required on new 
logging railroad, p. 1110-11. oe. 

Hardwood record, Dec. 10, 1922.—The importance of an adequate circulation in 
the kiln, by M. O. Reed, p. 32-4. pt 

Hardwood record. Jan. 10, 1923.—A layman’s picture of standardization, pale 

Farrell, p. 1-8; Yellow_poplar_and the future, by H. Maxwell, p. mene in- 
terior dote” in elm, by E. E. Hubert, p. 18, 20; The Haitian mahogany in- 
lustry, by C. D. Mell, p. 35-8. 
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—Lumber, Dec. 8, 1922.—Low grade lumber impasse: a reply to Wm. A. Bobbitt, 
Dy) te Cu Bellop..9."43; : 

Tjumber, Dec. 22, 1922—The California redwood and its big brother, by M. I. 

Lewis, p. 8-9; Cypress trees 25,000 years old unearthed in Washington, p. 17. 
—Lumber, Dec. 29, 1922——Lumber camp honesty, by S. Rogers, p. 9, 30. 

Lumber, Jan. 12, 1923—Dry kilns as discussed in prose and verse, by T...Dy Perry: 
and others, p. 8-9, 44-6, 56. 

Lumber and veneer consumer, Dec. 30, 1922.—Characteristics and uses of pecan, 
p. 13-14; Styles of doors purchased in Holland, by N. D. Johnston, p. 30-1. 

— Lumber trade journal, Jan. 15, 1923—Forestry and forestry engineering, by V. H. 
Sonderegger, p. 29-30. 

Lumber world review, Dec. 10, 1922.—Western forestry and conservation asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting, p. 35-52; The conflagration hazard, by G. C. Joy, p. | 
38-9; The trend of taxation, by C. S$. Chapman, p. 39-40; The financial equa- 
tion in forestry proposals, by C. S. Smith, p. 44-5; Position of lumbermen 
in unfavorable regions, by A. W. Cooper, p. 45; State’s attitude and author- ; 
ity, by F. A. Elliott, p. 46-7; Agricultural development possible, by J. T. 
Jardine, p. 47-8; Land exchanges: government’s position, by W. B. Greeley, 

p. 49-50; Co-operative suggestions, by E. T. Allen, p. 51-2. 

Lumber world review; Dec. 25,1922How the national forests are managed and 
operated: the sale of timber on the Arkansas national forest, by W. E. White, 
p. 27-8; Cedar outside of the forestry problem, by E. T. Allen, p. 38-9. 

Packages, Dec. 1922—Can we increase our shook exports, by A. Oxholm, p. 17. 
Packages, Jan. 1923—-What we learned about boxes, by R. C. Tuttle, p. 17-19; , 
Strapping of boxes, by C. A. Plaskett, p. 30-6; What is a basket, by E. A. 

Florang, p. 58-60. 

Paper, Dec. 6, 1922.—Container board, by §. D. Wells, p. 7-9. 

Paper, Dec. 13, 1922—Chlorine for pulp manufacture, by I. Ginsberg, p. 10-11. 

Paper industry, Dec. 1922.—Casein and its modification by acid, by E. Suter- 
meister, p. 1224-8. 

__Paper mill, Dec. 16, 1922.—Forest canditions in New England, by H. P. Baker, 
p. 26. 
~—Paper mill, Jan. 6, 1923—Forest needs of the pulp industry, by F. H. Colby, p. 26. 

Paper trade journal, Nov. 9, 1922.—Quick, strong cook: hemlock sulphite, by 
I. ‘smith, p. 53-4. 

— Pulp and paper magazine, Nov. 23, 1922—Use of aircraft in forest operations, 
by H. S. Quigley, p. 1017-19. 

Pulp and paper magazine, Dec. 14, 1922—Forest fires as seen by fire warden, by 
C. E: Lund, p. 1089-91. 

Railway review, Dec. 16, 1922,—Preservative treatment of ties and timber, by 
F. C. Shepard, p. 854-60. 

Savannah naval stores review, Dec. 9, 1922—Points in naval stores practice rec- 
ommended to naval stores operators, by A. Cary, p. 6. 

Savannah naval stores review, Dec. 30, 1922——Will there be a rosin famine, by 
C. P. Winslow, p. 24. 

Southern lumberman, Dec. 9, 1922—The Argentine quebracho industry, p. 52. 
Southern lumberman, Dec, 23, 1922—Why lumber standardization is needed, by L— 
W. A. Durgin, p. 94-6; Some observations on standardization, by C. Hill, 

p. 96-7; Lumber standardization part of a great national economy project, 
by H. Hoover, p. 115; The results expected from standardization, by W. 
Compton, p. 116; Standardization in practice, as a manufacturer sees it, by 
J. W. Blodgett, p. 16-17; What standardization means to the retailer, by J. E. 
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Lloyd, p. 117-18; Standardization as a wholesaler sees it, by B. S. Wood- 
head, p. 117; Interest of the engineer and railroad management in the sim- 
plification of lumber standards, by W. E. Hawley, p. 118-19; Standardiza- 
tion as affecting the wood user, by E. E. Parsonage, p. 119; Basic grading 
rules for yard lumber, by &. P. Iyory, p. 120-1; Forest. research in the 
southern Appalachians, by E. H. Frothingham, p. 122-7; F orestry as a career, 
by H. S. Graves, p. 129-30; The importance of foreign markets to the Amer- 
ican lumber industry, by A. H. Oxholm, p. 132; Insect injury to green logs 
and lumber and methods of preventing this loss, by T. E. Snyder, p. 133-5; 
Limitations to the use of sawdust, p. 1835; South’s cut-over lands and recla- 
mation, by K. H. Pullen, p. 136-8; The old and new in timber cruising, by 
H. H. Tryon, p. 138; American toy manufacturers use increasing volume of 
lumber, by I. L. Gordon, p. 139-40; The search for Franklinia, the “lost” 
tree of America, p. 140; Some phases of French forestry, by T. S. Woolsey, 
Jr., p. 141-2; The pines of Mexico, by W. H. Lamb, p. 143-4; Important dis- 
covery in wood preservation, p. 144; Welcome home, American walnut, by 
G. N. Lamb, p. 145-6; Hammer and saw swell glad refrain of “Home, sweet 
home,” by A. R. Israel, p. 147-8; Kiln drying softwoods, by H. D. Tiemann, 
p. 149-51; The trend in sawmilling and woodworking, by J. C. Taylor, p. 
153-4; Reporting forest fires by radio, by C. W. Boyce, p. 155-7; New Eng- 
land logging days: the old and the new, by L. Wright, p. 157-8; Southern pine 
for car construction, by J. A. Kirby, p. 158-9; Farming timberlands in the 
northeast, by H. H. Tryon, p. 160; American vs. European lumber methods 
and markets, by N. C. Brown, p. 162-4; The trend of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, by H. H. Tryon, p. 164; Lumber standardization with particular refer- 
ence to hardwoods in factory utilization, by F. F. Murray, p. 165-8; Stand- 
ing timber insurance, by P. A. Herbert, p. 170-4. 

Timber trades journal, Nov. 25, 1922——Utilization of plywood chair seats and 
furniture, p. 1431. 

Timber trades journal, Dec. 9, 1922.—The timber trade in Japan, p. 1642. 

Timber trades journal, Dec. 16, 1922.—Australasia’s commercial timbers, p. 1646; 
Colour and figure in wood applied to furniture design, by P. A. Wells, p. 
1657-8. 

Timber trades journal, Dec. 30, 1922.—American oak and brewers’ casks, by R. 
Steele, p. 1785; Rustic garden furniture, by W. Todd, p. 1824-5. 

Timberman, Dec. 1922.—Forestry resolutions,. Western forestry and conserva- 

tion association, p. 27; Third white pine blister rust conference, p. 33-4, 


162-88; Fundamental principles underlying kiln drying, by C. L. Hill, p. 37-9;! 


The gluing of wood, by T. R. Truax, p. 43-7; Nation’s forestry problems 
attacked at important conference of Western forestry and conservation asso- 
ciation, p. 82-96; Timber hazards, by E. P. Meinecke, p. 85; The banker’s 
viewpoint, by C. C. Colt, p. 86; Land classification, by H. Winkenwerder, 
p. 91-2; Cut-over land exchange, by H. Taylor, p. 92; Address of G. S. Long, 
p. 95-6; Lumbering in Alaska, by R. H. Shotwell, p. 110, 112; a a lum- 
ber industry, p. 139; Proper sticking of lumber, by ene reat 142, ey 
Pathological investigative work, by J. S. Boyce, 176, 178; Local control ex- 


periments in Idaho, by S. B. Detwiler, p. 178-80; An experiment in closer * 


utilization of forest résources, by R. W. Ayres, p. 193; Montana state forest 
policy, by R. P. McLaughlin, p. 194-5. ; a i . 
19% r imports into Havre, France, 

: merce report, Dec. 11, 1922.—Lumber impor 

% 2 Ds Finley 4 655-6; British government timber purchases during war, by 
A. V. Dye, p. 656. 

U. S. commerce report, Dec. 18, 1922.- eC 
728-9: Competition of Siberian pine with 
Hoyt, p. 729. 


-—Objection to change in lumber grades, p. 
Douglas fir in China, by L. W. 
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U. S. commerce report; Dec. 25, 1922.—October lumber shipments show upward 

tendency, p. 774; Hardwood flooring in the United Kingdom, by A. V. Dye, 
. VIA-5. . 

ACs S. commerce report, Jan. 1, 1923——Lumber trade of the United Kingdom for 
October, by A. V. Dye, p. 22; Shipment of Japanese oak to Belgium and 
France, by L. H. Smith and J. S. Calvert, p. 22-3; The market for paper in 
Mexico, by I. D. Bowman, p. 43-4; The Lombardy paper industry, by H. L. 
Troutman, p. 44. 

U. S. commerce report, Jan. 8, 1923.—Czecho-Slovak lumber trade for eight 
months, by V. A. Geringer, p. 96-7; Japanese importation of Siberian timber, 
by Je F. Abbott, p: 977. 

Veneers, Dec. 1922—Some log-handling apparatus, p. 27. 

Veneers, Jan. 1923——The fragrant red cedar, by F. Trotman, p. 22-4; The progress 
of glue and gluing, by J. C. Taylor, p. 37-8, 40. 

West Coast lumberman, Dec. 1, 1922——What national forest policy asks of the 
states and industry, by W. B. Greeley, p. 24-5. 

West Coast lumberman, Jan. 1, 1923——West coast car material, by L. P. Keith, 
p. 22-8; .The significance of lumber standardization, by W. Compton, p. 54. 

Wood-worker, Dec. 1922.—The evolution of the veneered door, by E. H. Potter, 
p. 65-6. 


Forest journals 


Allgemeine forst- und jagdzeitung, Oct. 1922—Grossschlag,~ streifenschlag, 
saumschlag, by Seeholzer, p. 217-19; Forsteinrichtung und waldbehandlung, 
by P. Flury, p. 219-26; Forsteinrichtung and dauerwaldwirtschaft, by Behrin- 
ger, p. 226-8. 

American forestry, Jan. 1923—Our forest hunger, by O. M. Butler, p. 3-13; For- 
estry and our land problem, by H. C. Wallace, p. 14-18; Outlook for forestry 
in Pennsylvania, by G. Pinchot, p. 19; Forest curiosities, by A. H. Carhart, 
p. 20; Reforestation of Bible lands, by J. Hill, p. 21-2; Forest legislation in 
Quebec, by F,. Wilson, p. 22; The romantic parasite, by L. C. Kitson, p. 23-4; 
The regeneration of the highlands, by A. M. Scott, p. 25, 56; The girl behind 
the fire line, by W. C. Barnes, p. 27-32; Forest taxation in Minnesota, p. 35, 
52; Indian peeling in western yellow pine, by W. J. Perry, p. 38; The Penn- 
sylvania Alpine club, by L. E. Theiss, p. 47-50; Then and now, by J. D. 
Guthrie, p. 51-2; Effects of forest fires on fish, p. 56. 

Australian forestry journal, Oct. 15, 1922—-The importance of a forest policy, 
by M. Nathan, p. 259-60; The forests and forestry of Finland, by L,. Ilvessalo, 
p. 262-4; New motor fuel: eucalyptus oil tried, p. 269-70; Protecting our 
trees, by O. Jones, p. 270-5; Durability of white cypress pine, by R. J. Mad- 
den, p. 275-6; Cypress pine forests of northwest: do they exist, p. 277-9; The 
baobab or bottle-tree, p. 279-81; Introduction of exotics into jarrah forests, p. 
281-2; Money in trees: successful Canterbury plantation, p. 284. 

Bulletin de la Société centrale forestiére de Belgique, Nov. 1922——Le gibier et la 
forét, by J. Pollet, p. 603-12; Forét, nature et art, by J. Buyssens, p. 621-5; 
Le prix des bois, p. 625-7; Commerce d’importation et d’exportation des bois 
en 1920, p. 628-36; Le pin d’Alep (Pinus halepensis) en Tunisie, p. 646-7. 

Canadian forestry magazine, Nov. 1922—The price of human safety, by C. 
Leavitt, p. 1121-3; Why forest fire plague defies cure, by C. D. Howe, p. 1129; 
The forest as recruiting sergeant for new Canadians, by R. Black, p. 1130-1; 
Putting trees in a treeless land, by A. G. Cooch, p. 1133-5; Reforestation in 
China, p. 1136; Asia Minor and the penalties of deforestation, p. 1137; Civic 
wood-cutting as a solution of unemployment problem, by F. O. Fowler. p. 
1139; A forest protection school on wheels, p. 1141; Les foréts du Brésil, 
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- p. 1146; Forest officers and geodetic engineers co-oper i 
0; = ate, p. 1148: - 
operations for 1922 totalled 2,500 hours flying fine ae A erie cule 
Soe i rs ba ‘hese for fire fighting, p. 1156; The forests of Nae 
ealand. by C. 8. Thompson, p. 1171; Cutting trees to i 
me BeGiles eis g s to improve a wood-lot, by 


Canadian forestry magazine, Dec. 1922—The coming holocaust: can we stop it 
by C. D. Howe, p. 1181-2; “The flapper”: a story of the beaver and its habits, 
by O. L. Anderson, p. 1190-3; Turning waste land into revenue producer 
1197; Shelter belts change face of nature, by J. S. Dennis, p. 1199; Chee 
trees in the near east, by J. Hill, p. 1202-3; The fire fiend’s threat to the fur 
trade, by A. Brabrant, p. 1204-5; A one man fight, by H. K. Harris 
1214-15; Who shall plant and care for street trees, by W. Solotaroff, i 
1217-18 ; Fighting forest fires from the air, by W. A. Steel, p. 1220-5; Brit- 
ish Columbia’s place in the sun, by P. Z. Caverhill, p. 1229; The farm bush 
will supply fuel and building material, p. 1232-3. é 


Forest leaves, Dec. 1922——Planting Carolina poplar for paper pulp, by J. W 
Keller, p. 178-9; Department of forestry makes white pine survey of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, by J. S. Illick, p. 179-81; Timber farming, by J. C 
Crammer, p. 181-3; Plantations of York water company, by E. P. Gable D. 
184-5; Wild life and its uses, by S. E. Gordon, p. 185-7; The forests and our 
future, by E. A. Sherman, p. 187-92. 


Hawaiian forester and agriculturist, Nov. 1922.—Goat control in Hawaii, by C. S. 
Judd, p. 244-8; The Hilo forest reserve, by C. S. Judd, p. 248-52. 


Journal forestier suisse, Dec. 1922.—Un cas de réussite remarquable du pin Wey- 
mouth en sol tourbeux, by H. Badoux, p. 213-14; Le hétre et la régénération 
de V’épicéa dans le Haut-Jura, by A. Pillichody, p. 214-17; Rapport du 
Comité permanent sur la réforme du programme d’études a la division for- 
estiére de l’Ecole polytechnique fédérale, by T. Weber, p. 221-4. 


Journal of forestry, Nov. 1922.—Timber quantities in British Columbia, by P. Vig 
Caverhill, p. 699-713; Frustum form factor volume tables for white, Norway, 
and jack pines in Minnesota, by T. S. Hansen. p. 714-28; A new hybrid pine: 
Pinus palustris x Pinus taeda, by H. H. Chapman, p. 729-34; Preliminary 
results with exotic forest trees at Mont Alto, Pa., by G. S. Perry, p. 735-44; 
Bear clover and forest reproduction, by E. N. Munns, p. 745-54; Is Douglas 
fir replacing western yellow pine in central Idaho, by C. F. Korstion and F. S. 
Baker, p. 755-64; National forestry in Pennsylvania, by L. L. Bishop, p. 
765-9; Forestry in Germany since 1914, by C. A. Schenck, p. 770-5; Seasonal 
distribution of rainfall as related to forest fires in Arizona and New Mexico, 
‘by G. A. Pearson, p. 776-9; Results from sample plots in southern pines ex- b= 
periments, by L. Wyman, p. 780-7; Ideas on national forest policy, by A. 
Cary, p. 788-94; Maine’s new tax law in the toils, by L. S. Murphy, p. 826-8; 
One seed tree, by K. W. Woodward, p. 828; Beaver notes, by L. P. Brown, p. 
829-30; Pennsylvania Dept. of forestry makes white pine survey of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, by J. S. Illick, p. 830-2; Even-aged stands in western 
yellow pine, by G. A. Pearson, p. 832-3. 

North woods, Dec. 1922.—The fire plan, by A. E. Pimley, p. 6-10; The fire call 
of the north woods, by W. T. Cox, p. 16-30. 


North woods, Jan. 1923.—Sitka spruce, of war fame, has many peace-time uses, 
p. 5-6; Eastern national forests now cover two million acres, p. 7-9; Smokers 
cause many forest fires, p. 12-14; Alaska timber now sent to markets of the 
world, p. 17-19; Forestry legislation recommendations, p. 21-5. 

Yale forest school news, Jan. 1923.—The Keene forest a center for research in 
forest production, by J. W. Toumey, p. 6-7. 
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Zeitschrift fiir forst- und jagdwesen, Sept. 1922—Geldwirtschaft und giitererzeu- 
sung, by Kordvahr, p. 513-22; Wirtschaftsgrundsatze der Oberforsterei 
Miitzelburg, by Diiesberg, p. 522-33; Die beteiligung des bodens an den durch 
rauchsduren hervorgerufenen vegetationsschaden, by A. Wieler, p. 534-43; Die 
wirkung des pikrins bei stockrodungen auf nachfolgende kulturen, by J. 
Liese, p. 543-8; Wirklicher und vermeintlicher insektenfrass an einem fos- 
silen holz, by M. Wolff and A. Krausse, p. 548-9; Biologische notizen iiber 
den grossen waldgartner, by A. Krausse, p. 550-4. 

Zeitschrift fiir forst- und jagdwesen, Oct. 1922.—Die zerlegung der mischbes- 
ttande nach teilflachen, by Trebeljahr, p. 577-94; Die umgestaltung der preus- 
sischen betriebsregelungs- anweisung, by A. Denzin, p. 594-615; Zur vogel- 
schutzfrage, by M. Wolff and A. Krausse, p. 616-36. 


Ye 


NOTES 


RESOLUTIONS 


On November 9, 1922, the following resolutions were passed by the 


_ Empire State Forest Products Association: 


I.—Whereas, Both a National and a State forest policy of construc- | 
tive character is urgently needed and is in process of development, 
Be it resolved, By the E. S. F. P. A. in convention assembled, that 


_ it urges the adoption of adequate measures for the protection and 


perpetuation of the forests of New York State to the end that all 
forest land may be maintained at the highest point of productivity and 
that it specifically recommends: 

(1) Intensive fire prevention and protection of the forest from 
insects and other damage shall be assured by the hearty support of 
the State authorities, and by enlisting the interest and backing of the 
public, especially the co-operation of private owners of timberland. 

(2) The extension of the principle, previously stated, of public 
ownership of lands suitable for the production of forest growth. 

(3) More extensive reforestation of American public lands and the 
encouragement of private forest planting, and, 

Be i further resolved, That the acquirement and development of 
municipal or town forests is recommended as a measure of wide 
educational and practical value in providing future timber supply, 
protecting watersheds ‘and teaching the people the importance of the 
forests and their proper care; besides becoming ultimately an impor- 
tant source of income for the town or municipality, 

And be it further resolved, That we endorse the principle of co- 
operative forest fire insurance by the State and private owners, under 
a plan whereby such insurance would be underwritten at cost and 
compensation paid not only for loss sustained,. but whereby fire pre- 
ventive measures would be more strictly applied and enforced on 
insured timber. 


Il —Whereas, The unrestricted increase and spreading of beaver has 


caused serious damage in the Adirondack region, and 
87 
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Whereas, Once a curiosity in this region, they have bred so rapidly 
as to over-run the entire Adirondacks to the detriment of the timber- 
land owner, camper and tourist, 

And, whereas, The beaver are now protected by law and no com- 
pensation can be legally secured for damages wrought ; 

Therefore, be it resolved, That legislation be enacted by the State 
for an open season of sixty days for the legal taking of beaver (in 
order that their numbers and damage be kept within control). 


Ill.—Whereas, There is urgent need for the establishment of a 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, to help in solving many 
problems, which require full and accurate scientific data that are not 
now available, and 

Whereas, The U. S. Forest Service has recommended the establish- 
ment of such a station to be added to the existing chain of its forest 
experiment stations, and 

Whereas, The Secretary of Agriculture has given the project his 
approval and has recommended it to the Director of the Budget. 

Be it resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that the 
Director of the Budget and the Congress should give favorable con- 
sideration to the request for funds for the establishment of a North- 
eastern Forest Experiment Station. 


IV.—Whereas, The ever-changing political complexion of this State 
tends to a far too rapid change in the personnel of the officers charged 
with the care and management of our State forest lands, and 

Whereas, An uninterrupted plan of forest management is essential 
for the best results, 

Be it resolved, That this Association would look with favor upon 
the enactment of legislation which would result in changing the present 
method of the appointment of the Conservation Commission to a 
method such as was adopted by the Constitutional Convention of 1915, 


through the creation of a Conservation Commission similar to the 
present Board of Regents. 


V.—Whereas, The Association has been unusually fortunate in hav- 
ing as its president for the last seven years a man who has given his 
best thought and effort to our work, and 

Whereas, His retirement marks the period of great improvement in 
the standing of the Association, both within the State and the Nation, 


—— 


a 


“) 
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Be it resolved, That we record our hearty appreciation of all that 
President Ostrander has done during his incumbency and voice our 
thanks to him for his work in our behalf. 


. VI—Whereas, The New York State College of Forestry has ex- 
tended to us the hospitality of their beautiful building wherein to hold 
our meeting, and 


_~ Whereas, The faculty of the college has aided materially in the 


__ success of our convention, 


Be it resolved, That we extend our thanks to Dean Moon and his 
colleagues for their many courtesies and helpful efforts. 


A UNIQUE GIFT To THE YALE SCHOOL, oF FORESTRY 


The School of Forestry has received a gift of unusual interest from 
the Yale foresters of the Orient. This is a historic table made of 
Narra, which is the most highly prized decorative wood of the Philip- 
pine Islands. The table is nearly eighteen feet long and about five feet 
wide, and is admirably suited for the reference library of Sage Hall, 
the new building of the School of Forestry. The table was originally 
presented to the Mayor and Council of Manila in 1886 by the Manila 
Bontanical Garden which formerly had charge of the Bureau of 
Forestry under the Spanish regimé. The crating used for the ship- 
ment of the table is made of boards each representing a different 
species of Philippine woods. Thus the crate was made up of museum 
specimens of forty-five different species of wood. The School of 


_ Forestry already has a large collection of tropical woods and this new 


gift will be a material contribution to that collection. 

The Yale foresters of the Orient are graduates of the School of 
Forestry located in the Philippine Islands, China, and the East Indies. 
The Chief of the Bureau of Forestrv of the Philippine Islands, A. F. 
Fischer, was a graduate in the class of 1911. He has associated with 
him three other graduates of the School of Forestry. W. F. Sherfesee, 
at one time Chief of the Philippine Bureau of Forestry, is Advisor in 
Forestry of the Chinese Republic. In China also are seven Chinese 
who have had the Yale training. Other Yale foresters are located in 
Sumatra, the Federated Malay States, Arabia, and India. 


wa upon to es mate 
phil sea near Monticello, Sullivan County, N | 
ae so unusual that I believe it worth recording in 1 the Jou 
_ Five quarter-acre circular sample plots were taken, great care 
exercised in the measurement of the radii of the circles, so. 
mistakes were made as to which trees to ‘include. 
~~ each tree was measured with calipers and then the individual logs we 
estimated by eye as to length and diameter at the top inside the bark 


The top diameters were estimated down to six inches D.1.B. Thes 


The DBH. 


estimates were checked by occasional measurements with a hypsome- 


ter. All trees whether dead or living which contained sound mer- — 
chantable timber are included in the estimate. 


From the figures so 


obtained the volume of each plot was calculated, using the Inter-_ 


national log rule for a 


Yg-inch saw kerf. 


The following figures re- _ 


sulted: The maximum stand per acre for any one plot showed 74,620 
board feet of white pine; 80 board feet se hemlock, and 1,400 ares 


feet of hard maple. 


The total stand on the tract and the average volume per acre were 


ag ollows: : 


Species 


BIRCH pare eeae retorts «ie ores 


GSS ohio aeta eee Nees 


Total stand 


Ses 


Board feet 
792,600 
4,652 
2,996 
52,708 
272 


853,228 


Average acre 


Board feet 
40,856 
240 
154 
2,717 
14 


43,981 


The average D.B.H. and number of trees per acre for the heaviest 


part of the stand were as follows: 
Species Diameter Number 
; Inches 
White RoI iawavs: sycfeic re conereiets 18.025 124 
BACH ee eetclale kc stele cles ce 8 2 
la lvooltntac® - 2 a ares 11.5 6 
islekcl, GN Soe 16.25 6 


SOCIETY AFFAIRS 
Ture ANNuAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Society, held in the State House at Boston, 
December 29 and 30, was one of the most successful that has ever 
been held, in respect to both attendance and interest. In all 128 
members and guests registered at the sessions on the 29th, and several ' 
others were present at other sessions who failed to register. Of the 
128, 52 were Senior Members. The large attendance may be attrib- 
uted partly to the fact that Boston is easily accessible to a large 
number of foresters, and partly to the sessions of the New England 
Forestry Congress, which were also held in the State House, from 
December 27 to 30. On the 28th the meetings were held under the 
joint auspices of the Forestry Congress, the Society of American 
Foresters, and the Section of Social and Economic Sciences (Section 
K) of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

As was perhaps to be expected in New England, the prevailing 
undercurrent in many of the papers and discussions was a note of 
optimism—a feeling that things are going ahead very nicely, fully as 
well and probably a little better than any one had thought they would. 
Several speakers emphasized the fact that timber-growing really pays 
in the Northeast, and that not only is public sentiment lining up in 
support of forestry, but private owners are beginning to understand 
that it is to their economic advantage to take steps toward raising 
timber. Certain measures, however, although admittedly desirable 
from the standpoint of the “greatest good for the greatest number in 
the long run,” cannot reasonably be demanded by the public until 
conditions make them “economically feasible” or desirable. So all 
that is necessary is to sit down and twiddle our thumbs and wait 
for Economic Forces to get in their work, when everything will be 


lovely and there will be no hard feelings on the part of the timberland 
owners. 
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This would be a most comforting theory, did it not occur to one to 
wonder whether the private owners have a monopoly on economic 
forces, and whether “economic desirability” may conceivably mean 
something else than the immediate effect on the bank accounts of a 
small minority of the individuals who are interested in maintaining 


the productivity of our millions of acres of forest lands. 
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Most of the papers presented at the meeting will be published in 
this or subsequent issues of the JournAL. For the benefit of members 
| who were not present at the meeting, the minutes are printed, prac- 
tically in full, below. 


4 Minutes of the Annual Meeting of the Society, at Boston, 
a! Massachusetts, December 29 and 30, 1922 


__ The meeting was called to order by Vice-President Chapman at 
~ 9.40 a.m., in Room 427 of the State House. 
2 The following papers were read and discussed: 


1. “Forest Fire Insurance Possibilities in the N ortheast,” by Louis 
S. Murphy, was read by W. N. Sparhawk. 

2. “The Working of the Massachusetts ‘T'ax Law,” by R. T. Fisher. 

3. “A Proposed Tax Law for New York State,” bya Roe Petus, 
read by F. F. Moon. 

Discussion of 2 and 3 brought out the point that even if all the 
eligible timber property in Massachusetts were registered under the 
law at once, the towns would lose only a small portion of their tax 
revenue, which would doubtless be made up by a blanket increase in 
assessment of timber ready to cut. Simplicity in the legislation makes 
it easier to put across—requiring merely that the land be used for 
producing timber crops, without specifying methods. The law does 
not encourage speculative holding of merchantable timber, because 
only stands below a specified volume per acre are eligible for regis- 
tration. In Indiana, woodland may be classified under a nominal 
assessment of one dollar an acre for the land, and no value for the 
timber, provided it is not grazed. In Michigan the law passed for 
the purpose of reducing taxation on farm woodlots has never been 
effective, being easily evaded by the assessors. For conditions like 
those of northern Michigan, it was suggested that higher taxes would 
be better than low ones, as they would compel large owners to put 
their lands to use or get out. 

4, “The Railroad Fire,’ by R. C. Hawley. 

Some discussion relative to basis of estimating damages in presenting 
claims. Condon suggested that efforts should be made to make other 
people appreciate their responsibilities, and deplored the idea of 
making the railroads the goat. Some railroads sincerely attempt to 
prevent fire damage along their rights-of-way. 
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5. “The Relative Unimportance of Protection and Silviculture as 
Compared with Sustained Yield,” by Karl W. Woodward. 

6. ‘““Wood-working Industries. and the Sustained Yield,” by H. O. 
Cook. 

Discussion followed regarding the possibility of getting forest regu- 
lation (sustained yield) across by legislation or otherwise, and relation 
to economic considerations. Wilson suggested. that more progress 
will be made if we can get the public to realize that sustained yield 
will result in better economic and social conditions, than by any amount 
of talk about brush disposal, methods of cutting, and fire protection. 
Larsen, Hawley, and Collingwood pointed out that the fire problem 
and condition of cut-over lands, as the key to sustained yield, merit a 
great deal of attention; Dana said that this is all right if we recognize 
that protection and silviculture are means, and sustained yield the end 
desired. Moon suggested that the idea is to change our talking point, 
rather than our purpose, which has always been sustained yield. 

7 “The Fuel Wood Situation and How it Affects the Practice of 
Silviculture,’ by F. W. Besley. 

Discussion brought out the need of educating farmers in methods 
of properly handling their woodlots. In some States this may be 
accomplished through the county agricultural agents, with the co- 
operation of the State directors of extension work. County agents 
should all have some forestry courses in their agricultural school 
training. 

8. “A Land and Economic Survey in Michigan,” by P. S. Lovejoy. 


Prof. Chapman appointed as the Committee on Resolutions R. C. 
Hawley (Chairman), T. S. Woolsey, and D. E. Lauderburn, after 
which the meeting adjourned for lunch, and was called to order again 
at 2.15 p.m. by Vice-President Chapman. 


The following papers were then read and discussed: 
9. “Revolutionizing Nursery Practice,” by W. G. Hastings. 
10. “The Forest Situation in Pennsylvania,” by J. S. Illick. 


11. “The Management of Privately Owned Timberlands,” by George 
1, Carlisle, Jr. 

Ix. “What Northern New England Needs from Foresters,” by 
D. A. Crocker. 


Considerable discussion followed, relative to the problem of dis- 
posing of the hardwoods. This was stated by Wilson and others to be 


ee 


ly a pro lem of engineering—cheaper transportation. “There | 
me question as to the probable effect of abundant future sup- 
pulp and distillation material in the South upon the utilization 
1ern hardwoods. Morse stated that there is really a great deal 
oftwood reproduction under the hardwoods than js generally 
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13. “Forest Entomology as a Subject of Importance to Foresters,” 
H. B. Peirson. : . 

14. “Budworm Injury Considered by Forest Types,” by F. C. 
Craighead. —s 
q _ The discussion of these two papers brought out, among other things, 
4 _ the possibility of reducing insect damages to some extent by adopting » 
_ proper silvicultural methods. Lovejoy mentioned Quarantine 37, relat- 
‘ _ ing to the importation of nursery stock, and the efforts of unscrupulous 
_ dealers to have it revoked. 


‘i 15. “Forest Conditions in Australia,” by H. D. Tiemann: A brief 
"synopsis of this paper was given, followed by lantern slides. 

The following papers were read by title only: 

_ 16. “A Plea for Common Sense in Changes of Botanical Nomen- 
_ clature,” by Emanuel Fritz. 

1%. “The Relation of Weather Observations to Fire Prediction,” 
_ by E. F. McCarthy. 

‘A 18. “Protection Forests—the First Step toward Forest Manage- 
ment,” by Raphael Zon. 

_ 19. “Serious Ground Fires in Western Pennsylvania,” by Walter D. 
Ludwig. 

The meeting then adjourned, to reconvene at the Boston Harvard 
“Club at 7.30 p.m., for a smoker (attended by about 90 members and 
guests). At this session S. T. Dana spoke on— 

20. “What the Northeastern Forest Experiment Station Should 

me Aim At.” 
A general discussion followed, emphasizing, among other things, the 
_ close relation that should be maintained between such a station and 
the timberland-owning industries of the region. W. B. Greeley read 
a statement prepared by O. M. Butler on— 


“4 


zi 21. “Opportunities for the American Forestry Association,” con- 
- cluding with additional remarks of his own. ‘This matter was exten- 
sively discussed. : 
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The meeting was again called to order by Vice-President Chapman 
at 9.40 a.m., Saturday, December 30, in the State House. 

The following paper was read by title and discussed: 

22. “Fire Damages on New England Estates,” by T. S. Woolsey, Jr. 

The point was made that damages in such cases may: be consider- 
ably more than the actual forest values involved, and a competent 
real estate expert may be a better judge of such value than a forester. 
Hawes raised the question of what interest rates should be used in 
appraising forest fire damages in general. A motion was made by 
Woodward, and adopted, that a committee consisting of Hawes and 
two others be appointed to consider the matter of interest rates and 
report at the next annual meeting. 

The annual business meeting followed. ; 

Reading of the minutes of the last meeting was waived. The report 
of the Secretary (W. N. Sparhawk) was read and accepted. 

Upon motion of Lovejoy, the President was instructed to appoint a 
committee to plan and initiate the collection and compilation of mate- 
rial for the history of forestry in the United States and Canada. 

The report of the Treasurer (F. W. Besley) was then read and 
accepted, subject to modification to bring it up to December 31, and 
subject to examination by the auditors. 

No report was presented by the Editorial Board, save for the 
statement by the Secretary that the circulation of the JoURNAL is now 
over 1300. 

The report of the Member of the Executive Council in Charge of 
Admissions (S. T. Dana) was read and accepted. Considerable dis- 
cussion followed relative to the policy of choosing Associate Members, 
and a communication from the Chairman of the California Section 
was read, after which it was generally agreed (without formal vote) 
that the grade of Associate Member should remain as it now is, and 
that the Executive Council should continue its policy of electing to 
this grade, after careful scrutiny, especially qualified men in allied 
scientific and practical lines, leaving it optional with the individual 
Sections to adopt any qualifications they may choose for associate 
members of Sections. ‘The Secretary raised the question of how long 
newly elected members should be carried on the rolls if they fail to 
reply to repeated notices of election. It was the sense of the meeting 
that men who fail to reply within six months may properly be dropped. 
(This does not mean that they must pay their dues within six months, 
for the Constitution allows twelve.) There was also some discussion 
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regarding delay in elections. Several members expressed. the opinion ° 
that a reasonable delay is rather desirable than otherwise. Diana stated 


that procedure is now fairly well standardized, so that action in most 
cases can probably be taken within six months, if Sections and indi- 
viduals sponsoring candidates co-operate effectively with the Council. 

Reading of reports by the committees on education, standardization 

of fire protection, taxation, and classification of sites were waived, 
with the understanding that they will appear in the JouRNAL,. 
- The proposed Union of Biological Societies was then discussed by 
Barrington Moore and others. With the understanding that such 
action carries no financial obligation, Moore’s motion that the Society 
affiliate with the Union was adopted without a dissenting vote. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was then presented by 
the Chairman, R. C. Hawley, and the following resolutions were 
adopted as read: 

1.—Whereas, The practice of forestry in the United States must in 
the immediate future be greatly extended in order to provide wood 
for the people of a great nation, to take the place of the primeval 
supplies that are disappearing, and 

Whereas, Our present knowledge is inadequate properly to direct 
this growth; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Society of American Foresters recommends and 
urges the establishment under the Forest Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, of two additional forest experiment stations, 
one in the Northeast and one in the Lake States, and that adequate 
appropriations be made for the purpose. 

2—Whereas, Acquisition of forest land by the Federal government, 
under the Weeks Law, has proven a real factor in changing funda- 
mentally the forest management on two million acres of forest land 
in the eastern mountains, and 

Whereas, This bears directly upon a permanent timber supply in the 
United States; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Society of American Foresters recommends the 
continuation and enlargement of these purchases as a part of a National 
Forest Policy. 

The following resolution was adopted after adding the amendment 
proposed by. W. G. Howard, regarding allotment of co-operative funds: 

3.—Whereas, In the United States the losses from forest nres are 
still a serious menace to permanent forest’ production, be it 


° 
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Resolved, That the Society of American Foresters recommends that 
the several States be urged to create or perfect and extend their forest 
fire appropriations, policies, and plans, and that there be increased 
Federal co-operation with the indivdual States in forest fire protection, 
to be secured by larger appropriations, by further intensive studies of 
the best local protective measures, and by additional general publicity 
through the publication and distribution of regional fire statistics, 
Provided, That in the allotment of such appropriations due regard 
be given to each State’s own efforts to provide its own protection. 

The following resolution, submitted by W. R. Mattoon, was tabled, 
upon motion by Munro, after some discussion: 

Whereas, Black locust (Robinia pseudacacia L.) because of its rapid 
growth, adaptability to a wide range of soils, and the very durable 
character of its wood, is one of our most valuable timber tree species, 
and 

Whereas, The need for long-lived timber of this kind for use as 
fence posts and poles is urgent over practically all of the eastern 
United States, particularly in the farming industry and because our 


chestnut rapidly is becoming almost extinct due to the chestnut 
blight, and 


Whereas, An insect commonly known as the locust borer (Cyllene 
robinie Forst.) is a serious pest locally throughout the whole region 
of the black locust, thereby entailing heavy money losses, and, over 
large sections of the eastern United States practically preventing the 
growing of black locust on a commercial scale; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Society of American Foresters bring the present 

situation regarding the growing of black locust to the attention of 
the entomologists of this country and earnestly request them to 
seriously consider the subject with the purpose in view of finding, if 
possible, practical means by which the black locust borer may be 
eradicated or controlled so as to make possible the growing of this 
valuable tree for timber; and, further be it . 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be referred to the Council 
of the American Association of Economic Entomologists and to the 
Federal Bureau of Entomology. 

The following resolution, submitted by E. C. Richards, was then 
read and discussed at length: 

W hereas, Especially in New England and eastern Canada, the scien- 
tific handling of forest land has reached the stage of intensity where 
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_a body of intelligent, well-trained, practical men are already needed 


authority, and 

; Whereas, This body of practical woods-workers do now and will 
increasingly need to be trained along two lines, viz: (1) A greater 
_ and more sympathetic understanding of the aims of technical forestry; 
- and (2) A stronger solidarity among such workers, woods bosses, 
ete. and exchange of methods and means of putting the theoretical 
_plans into actual effect; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Society of American Foresters recommends to 
and urges each local section to establish and encourage a local body 
of non-voting associate section members, from the ranks of rangers, 
portable sawmill men, woods bosses, etc., in its region, and to encour- 
age the attendance of such members at its meetings, especially its 
field meetings, and that through subscription to the JOURNAL OF 
Forrstry and other means every aid be given to make such members 
feel that they are a real vital part of the forestry movement. 

P. T. Coolidge and Lauderburn suggested that the same end could 
be accomplished more readily by building up local clubs, such as the 
Penobscot Forestry Club, where the local men could more con- 
veniently attend meetings. Such clubs might be sponsored by the 
sections or by individual members, but need not be part of the Society. 
Munro suggested that the woods-workers might possibly lose respect 
for the foresters if they should attend our meetings. HK. S. Bryant 
favored a discussion of the matter in the JOURNAL OF FORESTRY, 
rather than the adoption of a resolution at this time. The resolution 
was then tabled. f 
- Upon motion duly made and seconded, the appointment of repre- 
‘sentatives of the Society on various organizations such as the Wash- 

ington Academy of Science, Board of Control of Botanical Abstracts, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, and the Union 
of Biological Societies was left in the hands of the incoming President. 

Upon motion of W. G. Howard, a vote of thanks was given to the 
local men and others who helped arrange for the meeting and con- 
tributed to its success. 

The Secretary then read the report of the tellers who counted the 
ballots for officers for 1923, resulting as follows: 


President, Ralph S. Hosmer. 
Vice-President, Herman H. Chapman. 


actually to apply in detail in the woods the plans outlined by technical 
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Secretary, William N. Sparhawk. 

Treasurer, Fred W. Besley. 

Member of Executive Council for 5 years (1923-1927), Robert Y. 
Stuart. wh 

President Hosmer then took the Chair and made a brief talk, in 
which he mentioned the need of strengthening our organization, 
co-ordinating and co-operating with the individual sections, and devel- 
oping the JOURNAL. He also spoke of the desirability of the Society 
as a whole giving its support to the national forestry policy when 
finally formulated. 

The meeting adjourned at 12 o’clock, noon. 

W. N. SPARHAWK, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


One of the most important tasks of the past year was the preparation 
and publication of the revised membership list, which had been post- 
poned several times in order to include lists of newly elected members. 
The last previous list, issued in 1917, contained just under 400 names, 
while the new one contains nearly 800. It is believed that this list can 
be kept fairly up-to-date for several years by issuing once or twice 
a year insert pages containing lists of new members, changes of ad- 
dress, and other changes. 

Since the last annual meeting, four Senior Members (McLean, 
Hodson, Parkinson, and Saxton) and one Member (Kitchin) have 
resigned ; one Senior Member (Wynne) and one Honorary Member 
(Dr. Rothrock) have died ; and seven Senior Members and one Member 
have been dropped for non-payment of dues for 1921. Two refused 
election to Senior Membership, and five to Membership, while three 
and fifteen, elected to Senior Membership and Membership, respectively, 
during the past several years, having neither accepted nor refused their 
election after repeated notices from the Secretary, were dropped from 
the rolls. The total membership is now 786, of whom 7 are Fellows, 
410 Senior’ Members, 280 Members, 76 Associate Members, 10 Hon- 
orary Members, and 3 Corresponding Members. This is an increase 
of 92 over one year ago. 

The Pennsylvania and Southern Appalachian Sections completed 
their organization early in the year, making 13 Sections in all. The 
Missoula Section revised its by-laws and changed its name to Northern 
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Rocky Mountain Section. Preliminary steps have recently been taken 
to organize a Section in Michigan, perhaps including Ohio and Indiana. 
It is hoped that a Section may be established during the next year or two 
in the Gulf States region also, where the Society needs strengthening. 

Reports of their activities during the year have been received from 
all but three of the Sections. I shall not attempt to summarize them 
here, but shall merely take the opportunity to suggest that better 
coordination and exchange of ideas among the several Sections seems 

“highly desirable. Several Sections issue occasional news-letters for 
the benefit of those of their members who cannot conveniently attend 
meetings. An interchange of such material would help to keep the 
different Sections in touch with each other, and considerable might be 
accomplished if the JouRNAL oF Forestry could devote a definite space’ 
in each issue to material furnished by the Sections. I should like to 
see the Committee on Sections revived, with instructions to cooperate 
with the Executive Council in devising ways to make the Sections 
mutually helpful, and to strengthen the Society in general. 

The California Section has proposed two amendments to the Consti- 
tution, which if adopted seem likely to be a beginning toward making 
the Society a federation of Sections rather than a united Society. 
These have been discussed in the last few numbers of the JourNAL, 
and will be submitted to ballot early in the year. At the same time 
two or three other minor amendments will possibly. be submitted. 

The work of the Secretary’s office has been growing steadily from 
year to year, as the membership grows and the circulation of the 
JouRNAL increases. The paid circulation of the JourNAL is now in 
excess of 1,300, about half going to members and the other half to 
outside subscribers. The Society’s supply of back numbers of the 

; Forestry Quarterly and of the Proceedings was largely increased during 
the year by receipt of several hundred copies from Dr. Fernow and 
Mr. Gaskill. Our stock of back volumes is becoming more and more 
of an asset as the years go by. Sales of back numbers during the past 
year amounted to about $300. 

Among the miscellaneous matters handled during the year were the 
following : 

1. As instructed at the Toronto meeting, copies of the resolutions 
protesting against the transfer of the Forest Service and Alaskan forests 
were sent to all members of both Houses of Congress, to the President, 
and to the members of the Cabinet. 
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2. In response to an appeal made by a committee of American 
scientists, headed by Dr. Vernon Kellogg of the National Research 
Council and the Rockefeller Foundation, six sets of the Proceedings 
and JourNnaAL from 1914 on were forwarded through the American 
Relief Administration for distribution among the scientific men of 
Russia, -who have been isolated for several years from contact with 
the scientific work going on in the rest of the world. Most of the 
other scientific societies and a large number of individuals have also 
contributed their publications in the same way. 

3, An attempt was made to hold a meeting at Salt Lake in connection 
with the summer meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. As only two members of the Society appeared at the 
meeting, none was held. 

4. The Society was invited to appoint representatives to take part 
in the work of subcommittees of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, dealing with the standardization of railroad ties and the 
standardization of methods of testing wood. 

5. The proposed plan for the Union of Biological Societies has been 
submitted to all of the Senior Members of the Society. Barrington 
Moore represented our Society at the conference on this plan. 

6. Upon invitation, members were requested to represent the Society 
at the meeting of the National Federation of Outdoor Clubs held early 
in the summer in St. Louis, and at the Blister Rust Conference at 
Portland, Oregon, this fall. 

7. In connection with the action taken at the Toronto meeting, an 
appeal was sent out through the several Sections regarding contribu- 
tions to the permanent fund. No results have yet appeared. 

I should like to take this opportunity to suggest several lines along 
which the Society may well take action in the near future. 

The first of these is a central directory and clearing house of all the 
practising foresters in the United States and Canada. I understand that 
such a list is being compiled at the Yale Forest School now. It seems 
to me that the Society should support such an undertaking, and 
eventually take it over and keep it up-to-date. Aside from the appro- 
priateness of such action, it should prove of decided benefit to the 
Society itself. There are now probably not less than 2,000 active 


foresters in America, of whom only about 700 are members of the 
Society. CS Ses 
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The second matters concerns the organization of some sort of a 
federation or alliance for mutual benefit, of the various forestry as- 
sociations and other organizations working to promote forestry. There 
are some 60 or 70 separate associations devoted wholly or in large part 
to forestry, and many other organizations, such as the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Federation of Engineering Societies, and 
others, have special committees or departments working on the forestry 
question. It seems to me that a great deal more could be accomplished 


if all of these activities could be in some measure coordinated. At 


least, each ought to have some sort of an idea what the cthers are 
doing or trying to accomplish. I think that our Society, representing 
the forestry profession of the continent, has a distinct duty to perform 
in advising and in a measure guiding certain of the activities of these 
other organizations. It may possibly be desirable that any action looking 
toward a federation of the sort suggested should be taken in coopera- 
tion with the American Forestry Association, whose interests and ours 
are more or less supplementary to each cther. 

Closely related to the preceding is the development of means whereby 
the technical foresters can make their voices heard more effectively by 
the general public. While the Forest Service has an organization whose 
purpose is to get forestry before the public, it should be remembered 
that many more than half of our members are not connected with the 
Forest Service. I believe that it would be an excellent thing for the 
development of forestry as well as for the Society itself, if timberland 
owners and the public generally would come to regard the Society of 
American Foresters as something of an authority on questions per- 
taining to technical forestry subjects, so that they would seek its 
assistance and advice in such matters. As a beginning, I should like 
io suggest the formation of a special committee to draw up definite 
plans for getting more effective publicity for the Society and its 
activities. 

The final matter that occurs to me at this time concerns a very 
important piece of work, which ought to be initiated very soon and can 
be handled by no one better than by the Society. While forestry is still 
young in America, and most of the pioneers are yet with us, is the 
time to begin the gathering of accurate, first-hand records of the 
beginnings and the subsequent development of the profession and 
practice of forestry in North America. I do not mean the actual 
writing of a history, for that may not come for many years; but when 
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such a history is written, the records that we compile now will be — 
invaluable. ‘These records would include material of many sorts— 
personal data, development of policies, activities of associations and 
public bodies, history of controversies over various matters, develop- 
ment of forestry education, forestry legislation, growth of national and 
State forests, practice of forestry on private holdings, development of 
fire protection methods and silvicultural methods, forest history of 
regions (including such points as original forests, dates and methods of 
exploitation, subsequent history), and hundreds of others. I should 
like to suggest that a standing committee be appointed to plan and 
initiate the collection of material for this purpose. 
W. N. SPARHAWE, 
December 30, 1922. Secretary. 


RESULT OF THE ELECTION 


In the ballot for officers and member of the Executive Council for 
the calendar year 1923, there were 294 votes cast: Three of these 
were eliminated because the voting members were in arrears for their 
1922 dues, and two others were thrown out because they were anony- 
mous and could not, therefore, be checked against the list of. those 
eligible to vote. The total number of valid votes was 289, or 70 per 
cent of those entitled to vote. The result was as follows: 


For President : 


Ralph S. Hosmer.” .2a.---s. 83 
Chyde> Leavitt 4 «sane ce: 65 
RY Or aRehHoge cores Hae ete bY 
FOlmsted cee 57 
Hugo Winkenwerder....... 24 
Not -yotingessaia ties ora e eee 3 
For Vice-President : 
TH SC hapman ieee. ee 170 
diy ad yl Ver. cee eee 63 
BW Motrell 3a. oe oe 54 
WS COR i ces ee qd 
Not “voting. 77 sees eee 
For Secretary: 
W. ‘N.- Sparhawks eee 219 
Chapin Jones...<)4 eens 58 


Not,’ vetitig 2..,.008 oe eee 12 
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COS PR Rea es Ea 
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we WW. Sheslepa, oe STE cs 169 
Karl Woodward............ 110 


‘ VOmOUMEE fe. Waser. zx 10 P 
E xecutive Council : 
7. Won kp uartes a. cc. ol 143 
See eee CUINIO LON BE a. oi. too 
ve Barrington Moore.......... 48 
BORIS no sre we ss hws ive 5 


(Signed) C. & Tingotson: 
J. A. MrtcHen,, — 
Tellers. 


SECTIONS 


The California Section has elected the ee officers for 1923: 
_ Chairman, Dr. E. P. Meinecke. 
Secretary, Duncan Dunning. 


At the annual business meeting of the Northern Rocky Mountain 
Section, held at Missoula on December 11, the following officers were 


elected for the ensuing year: 


‘Chairman, J. H. Ramskill. 
Secretary, R. H. Weidman. 
Member of Executive Committee, E. F. White. 
- Membership Committee, Elers Koch, Chairman; F. G. Clark, J. W. 
Girard, H. R. Flint, G. A. Smith. 
The Northern Rocky Mountain Section has prepared the following 
program of meetings for the winter 1922-1923: 
December 11—Annual business meeting. 
January 8—What we have learned to date about planting in Montana. 
and Idaho. A review of results obtained and reasons for failures and 


successes. By D. S. Olson. 
January 22—The use of radio telephone in the National Forests. - 


_ ByR. B. Adams. 


February 12—Possibilities in the management of the Priest River 


_ Experiment Station Forest. By R. H. Weidman. 


February 26—The fire protective associations of Idaho and Montana. 
Are they giving adequate protection? What is their future? Should 
their work better be taken over by the State? By R. N. Cunningham. 

March 12—The future of the lumber industry in North Idaho. 
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Concentration of ownership; depletion of supply ; life of the industry ; 
effect on the community; the future of cut-over lands; relation of the 
Forest Service. By C. K. McHarg. ; . 

March 26—A little fire history. By H. R. Flint. 

April 9—Topic selected later. By F. G. Clark. 

Papers to be presented on dates to be assigned later: 

The inferior species problem in Montana and Idaho. By Elers Koch. 

To what extent should the U. S. Government acquire lands in Mon- 
tana and Idaho? By M. H. Wolff. 

Opportunities for the practice.of intensive forestry on the eastern 
Montana Forests. By E. F. White. 

Forest economics, a local problem. By T. C. Spaulding. 

The stull industry of the Coeur d’Alene region. By S. V. Fulla- 
way, Jr. 

At its annual business meeting, held at Syracuse on November 9, 
the New York Section elected: 

Chairman, W. G. Howard. 

Secretary, O. M. Porter. 

At the same meeting, Professor H. C. Belyea read a paper on “Types 
and Suggested Management for the Forests of New York State.” 


Dean F. F. Moon, Col. H. S. Graves, and Chairman Howard spoke - 


briefly. In the afternoon and evening joint sessions were held with 
the Empire State Forest Products Association, with talks by A. B. 
Recknagel, on the sample working plans prepared in connection with 
the proposed management requirements; by R. S. Hosmer, on the 
develpoment of a national forest policy in the United States: by 
Col. Graves, on public forests; and by George W. Sisson, Be hd 
H. P. Baker, on their observations during their recent trip to Genny 
and Scandinavia. 


The meeting of the Denver Section on January 19 was devoted 
to a discussion of the investigative program for the Rocky Mountain 
region for 1923. The meeting was addressed by C. G. Bates, Silvi- 
culturist in charge of the Fremont Experiment Station. 
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BACK NUMBERS WANTED! 


The Society wishes to get hold of a number of copies 
of the October, 1922, issue of the JOURNAL. Anyone 
who has copies to spare may send to the Secretary, Atlantic 
Building, Washington, D.C. The Society will pay 65 cents 
for each copy returned. - 


AUTHORIZED UNIFORM OUTFITTERS 
FOR U.S. FOREST OFFICERS 


Write for descriptive circular 


and measurement blank 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


REPRINTS 


Reprints of articles appearing in this issue of the JourRNAL may be secured 
at the following prices if ordered immediately. Reprints of less than 4 pages 
are charged for as 4 pages. 


50 100 
Copies Copies 
AEA ESien mE WE COVEL. ole Sell )< ciclo eleiole Pe ce eieiela's siairiazi!> stu $5.33 $5.67 
WALCO WSs |e Re A eee me coe eee teodee. tic 3.00 3,33 
BEPASES Me WIEN COVERT cites cect ecliae seimi eleiaiale s/elesi= + fm s/s els +) 7.00 ONG 
SAA LHOUE MICO VEE Ea cfric ctr oretelaisreie oie sinters onsleieatoraaltretersts 4.67 5.00 
Me pAGeS am With COVEDi aac cise a): o's oe nic welsle ne eicin sess aiid 9.00 9.83 
MUTT OU ER COVEES tears cst cones oe aew oe sieitters OUOs Waa 
BEEDHVESS Wit COVER (. 0.505 oc ones cass eteserecdsanontenecee 10.33 edi 
WHELOUECOVEE a crtnccn coheed sini et gute ane OTES TOO 8.50 
BE AGES | WAU COVER cao occrme noe ne ee nana (4 uwece sh aseeoes 13633 14.67 
TET OLLEMCOVER cine) oie cats «ele or Sages, sla tenet ePAUS a lelons\e 11.33 12.67 
32 pages: with COVET.........ssceerteessencnnceccccntncees 13.33 14.67 
WITHOUL MEOVER soc. lst cee a aemirne eiales mee wietenaiee 11.33 12.67 


J. D. MILANS & SONS 


PRINTERS OF THE JOURNAL 


TOT EIGHTH ST.N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C 


Our made -to-measure 
Uniforms are approved 


by the Forest Service 
—Dep’t of Agriculture 


Kahn Uniforms need no 
introduction — worn by 
tens of thousands of 
U. S. Army Officers 
during the World War. 


We make quality uniforms 
only to individual measure 
of the approved materials 
and the highest Standard 
of tailoring. 


‘-AAHN. 
TAILORING CO 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Write for information 
to Indianapolis, 


The New York State College of Forestry 


AT 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Syracuse, New York 


Under-graduate courses in General Forestry, Paper and Pulp Making, Logging and. 
Lumbering, City Forestry, and Forest Engineering, all leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science. Special opportunities offered for Bont pracuate work leading to degrees of Master 
of Forestry, Master of City Forestry, and Doctor of Economics. 

A one-year course of practical training at the State Ranger School on the College Forest 
of 1,800 acres at Wanakena, in the Adirondacks. 

State Forest Camp of three months, open to any man over 16, held each summer oa 
Cranberry lake. Men may attend this camp for from two weeks to the entire summer. 

The State Forest Experimental Station of 90 acres, at Syracuse, and an excellent Forest 
Library offer unusual opportunities for research work. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Department of Forestry ‘Bussey Institution 


Offers specialized graduate training, leading to the degree of 
Master of Forestry, in the following fields: Silviculture and Manage- 
ment, Wood Technology, Forest Entomology, Dendrology, and (in 
co-operation with the Graduate School of Business Administration) the 
Lumber Business. 


For further particulars, address 
RICHARD T. FISHER Jamaica Plain. Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
ORONO, MAINE 
Maintained by State and Nation 


The Forest Department offers a four years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry. 
Opportunities for a full technical training, and for specializing in problems 
of the Northeastern States and Canada. 
Joun M. Briscoz, Professor of Forestry 
C. W. L. CHAPMAN, Instructor in Forestry 


For catalog and further information, address Jouw M. Brisco£, Orono, Maine. 


Evergreens for Forestry Planting 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 


Cheshire, Connecticut 


YALE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


ESTABLISHED IN 1900 ‘ 
A GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY. The two years’ technical 
course prepares for the general practice of forestry and leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF FORESTRY. Special Dp porsynirics in all branches of forestry for 
ADVANCED AND RESEARCH WORK. For students planning to engage in forestry 
or lumbering in the Tropics, particularly tropical America, a course is offered in 
TROPICAL FORESTRY. Lumbermén and others desiring instruction in special sub- 
j 1 : ; 
jects A CTAL STUDENTS. A field course of eight weeks in the summer is available for 
those not prepared for, or who do not wish to take the technical courses. 


For further information and catalogue, address 


THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. . 


The Care‘of Trees in Lawn, 


Street and Park 
By 
B. E. FERNOW 


American Nature Series Working with Nature 
Published and for sale by 


Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1910 


932 pp., 8° Illustrated - Prive, $2.00: Net 


Forestry Training in the Heart of the RocKies 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


[aber n) 


—-. ... COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 

A Department of Colorado College offers a thorough training in technical 
forestry in— 

A four-year undergraduate course—degree, Bachelor of Science in Forestry. 

A two-year graduate course—degree, Master of Forestry. 

An extremely attractive combination five-year course—degrees, Bachelor of 
Science at end of fourth year and Master of Forestry at end of course. 

‘Spring and fall forestry teaching at the College’s own forest in the Rocky 


Mountains, Midwinter and other than forestry work at Colorado Springs. 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS. 


SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in Practical Forestry, preparing for Federal, State 
and private work. Opportunity is given for specialization in General Forestry, 
Logging Engineering and Forest Grazing. 

A Forest Ranger Course, covering one year of eight months is maintained; also 
a Special Short Course of twelve weeks. 

No tuition charge is made for any of the above courses. 

_ A course in Lumber and Its Uses is given by correspondence for which a nom- 
inal fee is charged. ADDRESS— 
Dean, School of Forestry, 
University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho. 
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AMERICAN FOREST REGULATION, 


217 Pages, 6 by 9 Inches 


Part 1. Introduction, regulation policy and sustained yield, man- 
agement subdivisions, rotations, normal forests, and regulating the cut 
by various methods. Quiz questions on all chapters. 

Part 2. Four chapters on correlation of regulation and growth in ex- 
tensive American forests. All of part 2 by Professor H. H. Chapman, Yale 
School of Forestry. 

f Appendix: Forestry management in nine European States after Mar- 
tin, financial rotations after Endres, data on forest management on Ameri- 
can National Forests and on Savoie forests, France. 


Paper Edition, $2.75 
Cloth Edition, $3.25 


If postpaid, add 25 cents. A discount of 10 per cent allowed students 
on cash orders of 10 copies or more. A special net price (for students only) 
of $1.50 ($1.75 postpaid) has been established for the paper edition of Amer- 
ican Forest Regulation withuut part 2, which may be too advanced for the 
needs of some forest schools. 


Order direct from T. S. WOOLSEY, Jr., New Haven, Conn. 
(Orders in British Empire should go to CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London) 


DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 


—An undergraduate School of Forestry, covering four years of college work 
and leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry. : 

—Prepares for all branches of forestry, including National, State, and Private 
forestry and lumbering. 

—Three camps in the woods are required of 6, 8, and 8 weeks at the end of the 
Freshman, Sophomore, and Senior years for training in practical forestry work. 
—Students from outside of the State applying for forestry, will be admitted pro- 


. vided there is no four-year course in forestry given in their State. 


Montana State University School of Forestry 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 


Specially fine opportunities for the student of forestry subjects. Missoula is 
headquarters for District Number 1 of the Federal Forestry Service; within a 
short distance of the school of forestry are federal forests, national parks, and 
other reservations, which furnish unexcelled fields for research and practical 
laboratory work. Courses in Forest Policy, Silviculture, Forest Management, 
Forest Engineering, Forest Utilization. 

Special Opportunities for Investigative and Research Work Leading to the 

F Master's Degree. 
For particulars address 
School of Forestry, State University, Missoula, Montana. 


SHOES FOR FORESTERS 


We have purchased 122,000 pairs U. S. Army Munson last shoes, sizes 
5% to 12, which was the entire surplus stock of one of the largest U.S. 
Government shoe contractors. 

This shoe is guaranteed one hundred per cent solid leather, color dark 
tan, bellows tongue, dirt and waterproof. ‘The actual value of this shoe is 
$6.00. Owing to this tremendous buy we can offer same to the public at 


$2.95 


Send correct size. Pay postman on delivery or send money order. If 
shoes are not as represented we will cheerfully refund your money promptly 
upon request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company 


296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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STHEL SELF PROPELLING LOG LOADER—A NEW DESIGN | 


We build all types of overhead and ground skidding systems : 


Our Auto-Lubricating Logging Blocks have run 28 days, giving 
perfect lubrication without refilling oil reservoir. 


CATALOGS UPON REQUEST 


‘Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co. 


is 96 Liberty Street, New York 
GMIOAGO | SEA TILE 
Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
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